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AN OPEN LETTER 

" My dear King, 

I ''It is one-and-twenty years to-day since 

you and Albert Maclaren left Sydney on the 
first stage of your journey to New Guinea. 

''Any one who knows anything at all about 
New Guinea knows that you are the man who 
ought to have written this book for the coming 
of age of the New Guinea Mission : and that 
your name should stand by rights as prominently 
on the title-page as it does in the first paragraph 
of the text : and that though I now make what 
amends I can by dedicating it more or less to you, 
the book is half yours already in the sense that 
very many of the earlier pages are mere extracts 
from the History of the New Guinea Mission which 
you published in 1901. 

"And yet, after all, perhaps it is fust as well 
that the story of these one-and-twenty years 
should be written by a comparative outsider 
like myself, rather than by you, or Tomlinson, 
or even by Bishop Stone- Wigg, or Newton. 
Generals and pioneers and colour-sergeants and 
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captains and engineers and private soldiers and 
regimental adjutants and drummer-boys and 
buglers and bandsmen give the orders and 
blow the trumpets and wave the flags and do 
the fighting and all the hard work of the cam- 
paign, but there is work also for the war 
correspondent, if the people at home are to be 
made to understand what their soldiers at the 
front are doing. 

''I have been here long enough to know the 
ground and the fighters and to understand 
something of the plan of the campaign, but 
my own share in things has been so insignificant 
that I can afford to write quite plainly and dis- 
passionately on matters at which you other 
fellows, for sheer modesty, could do no more 
than hint, just because yourselves have been 
great parts of what is now accomplished — because 
it is you yourselves who have been playing the 
game, and making the blunders, and putting up 
the splendid scores. 

'* I have merely sifted and made up my material 
from Maclaren's letter books in the library at 
Dogura, and from your writings, and from the 
Annual Reports and magazines like Missionary 
Notes and the A.B.M. Review^ and from the 
collection of newspaper cuttings compiled by 
Bishop Stone- Wigg. 

''Even if you are angry with me for using 
your name, and for criticizing your work. 
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so freely, it really will not matter. We meet 
so seldom, and you are always so busy dis- 
covering improved methods of planting coco- 
nuts, or digging out some new and impossible 
native dialect, that you will soon forget my 
offence. But you will always remember, please, 
that I am no whit behind the other members 
of the staff in my love and admiration for 
the Grand Old Man of the mission (you are 
only a year or two older than I am, but we 
may let that pass!). 

'* You had been but a fortnight at Dogura, 
when Maclaren wrote home to tell your friends 
that you were in no danger from natives, and 
that you were taking four drops of arsenic 
every morning after breakfast 'to keep off the 
fever,' and that the only thing he was sorry 
for was that you had 'to rough it so much.' 
' For himself,* he added, 'it was a matter of in- 
difference,' as he ' was strong,' while for you 
'it was not so.' 

"Well, well! Maclaren the strong man, died, 
as I dare say he wished to die, a martyr in all 
but the strictly technical sense. You, the weak- 
ling, like an up-to-date S. John the Evangelist 
(you are a more learned man than I, and a better 
textual critic, but we must let that pass, too !) 
— you, I say, like a modem S. John the Divine, 
away up there near the German boundary, have 
had to wait, and to work, for many years ; and 
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your work, like his, has been very full of love 
and patience ; and you, also, have endowed the 
Church with sacred texts, and the example of 
a completely devoted life. 



<< 



I am, my dear King, 

'' Yours affectionately, 

"A. K. CHIGNELL- 



•'DOGURA. 

"BARTLE BAY. 

" PAPUA. 

VMMiit tfB.V.M, Umh 2\ 1912." 
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FOUNDATIONS 



"The prospect is even more encouraging in New Guinea 
than in Melanesia. The latter has been spoilt by the white 
man ; population there is decreasing. All honour to the Bishop 
and the clergy of the Melanesian Mission in their endeayour 
not only to plant the good, but to repair the eyib introduced 
by the white race. But New Guinea is an unique experiment. 
Hardly anywhere in the world is there a country like it, 
untouched by such slavery as South Africa has known, free 
from drink traffic, not used as a hunting-ground for labourers. 
Such virgin soil was put, a few years ago, into the hands of 
a high-minded and Christian man to rule for the benefit of 
the natives themselves, and not of the white man. This aim 
Sir William MacGregor steadily kept before him. • . . Part 
of this territory has been confided to the Church of England, 
to give to the natives the best thing Englishmen possess. 
Nor is there any lukewarmness upon the part of the civil 
rulers. We have been accustomed in past days to hostility 
to missions, open or veiled, in India and elsewhere; but in 
New Guinea it has been the Governor who has repeatedly 
urged us to quicken our tardy steps. . . . Was there ever 
a fairer prospect ? '*— Bishop Mom^omery (1899). 
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CHAPTER I 

FOUNDATIONS 

(^August 10— December 27, 1891) 

IT was on Monday momingy August lOth, one- 
and-twenty years ago, that Albert Maclaren 
and Copland King landed from a whale-boat in 
Bartle Bay, near the flat-topped hill of Dogura, 
on which the head station of the Mission now 
stands. 

In a Melbourne parish, that same night, there 
was a crowded meeting to say ''Good-bye" to 
a working carpenter and his wife, who, with 
another layman, were setting out next day for 
New Guinea. 

Maclaren died before the year was ended, and 
the ''other layman" is now secretary of a well- 
known club in London, but "King and the 
Tomlinsons," after one-and-twenty years, are still 
at work in the Mission. 

The Church of England began her missionary 
work in New Guinea fifteen years after the 
London Missionary Society had settled there, 
and five or six years after the Roman Catholic 
missionaries of the Sacred Heart. It would 
hardly be too much to say that the Church of 
England was forced into possession of the 
unoccupied ground, much as England herself 
had already been forced by Australian opinion 
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to assume a protectorate over a part at least of 
New Guinea, or Papua, as it is now called. 

Nearly thirty years ago an Australian states- 
man, with more political foresight than actual 
authority, undertook the annexation of New 
Guinea to Queensland on the twofold grounds 
that (1) ''the possession would be of value to 
the Empire, and conduce especially to the peace 
and safety of Australia and the development of 
Australian trade, and the prevention and punish- 
ment of crime throughout the Pacific ** ; and that 
(2) ''the establishment of a foreign power in the 
neighbourhood of Australia would be injurious 
to British, and more especially to Australian, 
interests/' 

A magistrate was sent from Thursday Island 
to New Guinea to hoist the flag there, and 
claim, in the name of the Queen, so much of 
the island as was not in the possession of the 
Netherlands Government 

Lord Derby, who was in power, refused on 
behalf of the Imperial Government to confirm 
the annexation, stating "that the apprehensions 
that some foreign power was about to occupy 
New Guinea appeared to be indefinite and 
unfounded/' 

That was in 1883. In the very next year 
Germany had established herself in the north- 
east of the island, and England had proclaimed 
a protectorate over the south ; and 1885 saw 
that portion of New Guinea, which the Queens- 
land statesman had desired to annex, divided 
between Great Britain and Germany. 

The whole country, which the geography books 
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describe as ''the largest island in the world/' 
is nearly as large as New South Wales. The 
western part, about 150,000 square miles, belongs 
to the Dutch. Great Britain and Germany, in 
the east, have each about 90,000 square miles. 

In 1888, "in the natural course of events,'' as 
Bishop Barry wrote at the time, British pro- 
tectorate developed into British sovereignty, 
and on September 4th Papua was. proclaimed 
a possession of the Empire; and thus, ''by the 
apparently irresistible tendency of events, the 
duty of the Church in Australia was pressed 
home with increasing urgency.'' 

In October of that same year (so the legend 
runs) Albert Maclaren wandered into the old 
S.P.G. offices in Delahay Street, and heard for 
the first time that a mission was proposed for 
New Guinea, and that a leader was wanted. 

The General Synod of Australia had resolved : 
"that the recent annexation of a portion of New 
Guinea imposes direct obligation upon the Church 
to provide for the spiritual welfare both of the 
natives and of the settlers " ; and the Australian 
Board of Missions (which is the bench of Bishops 
acting through a committee in Sydney) had held 
meetings and written letters and made inquiries 
and collected information. The C.M.S. had 
"wished a very hearty Godspeed to the effort," 
but had felt themselves obliged " to express, with 
very great regret, their inability to . . . help in 
reference to the proposed mission.'' The S.P.G. 
had made a grant of £500 per annum for two 
years, and had also undertaken to receive money 
for the Mission in England. The S.P.C.K. had 
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made a grant of £500, and Bishop Barry and 
his friends, both in Australia and in England, 
had shown ''warm interest and earnest sym- 
pathy." 

But bishops and boards and societies and 
executive councils cannot do everything. It 
was for the men that the Mission waited, and 
Maclaren and King were the men. 

Fourteen years before, when Albert Maclaren 
entered S. Augustine's College, at Canterbury, 
at the age of twenty-one, it was with the hope 
of joining the Universities' Mission to Central 
Africa; but the doctors had rejected him, and 
he had gone to Australia, received Holy Orders 
there, and worked for nine years in Queensland 
and New South Wales. 

Then he went home, and was at Durham for 
a couple of years, taking his degree in October, 
1889, and leaving England for Australia at the 
end of the month, having been accepted by 
Bishop Barry, who was then Primate of Australia, 
as the first missionary of the Church of England 
in New Guinea. 

By February, 1890, he was off the New Guinea 
coast, on board the Government steam yacht 
Merrie England \ and from May until July he 
acted as private secretary to the Governor, Sir 
William MacGregor, travelling about with him 
or on his business. He saw a good deal of New 
Guinea life and customs, and enjoyed a number 
of experiences, '' some of them picturesque, and 
some very unpleasant," which he found useful 
afterwards when lecturing in Australia. 

Maclaren went, with the Governor, into the 
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Mekeo district, and to Yule Island, where the 
Roman Catholic Mission has its head-quarters ; 
all down the south coast, where the London 
Missionary Society were at work; to the 
Louisiade and D'Entrecasteaux Islands, where 
the Wesleyan Society was beginning a Mission; 
landed, with the Governor, in Chad's Bay, at 
a spot which Sir William MacGregor pointed 
out as very suitable head-quarters for a Mission 
on the north-east coast ; rounded Cape Vogel 
and went to the head of CoUingwood Bay; 
steamed up the coast as far as Mitre Rock, 
near the German boundary; and returned to 
Australia in August 

For nine months, in New South Wales and 
Victoria and Tasmania and Queensland, he was 
preaching and lecturing and collecting money, 
and getting together the first members of the 
staff, ordering building material, arguing with the 
committee in Sydney, chartering a hundred- 
ton collier schooner to carry the missionaries 
and their gear to New Guinea, holding parochial 
missions, writing innumerable letters, and making 
many friends for himself and for his Mission. 
The full story of this preliminary campaign, as 
well as of Maclaren's earlier life, and of the first 
beginnings in New Guinea, has been told in 
Miss Synge's memoir, ' and there is no need for 
more than a summary here. 

It was a time of overwork and excitement for 
Madaren. Preaching in cathedrals ; rushing 
from Melbourne to Sydney one day to attend 

' Alhgrt MaclariHy Pion««r Mittionary in New Guinea. 
PubUthed by S.P.G., 1908. 
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a meeting of A.B.M., and returning to Melbourne 
the next day ; going a hundred miles into the 
country, to find that an archdeacon who had 
promised him ^^the surplus offertory'' had gone 
away and left him to do, single-handed, the 
miscellaneous Sunday work of an Australian 
country clergyman ; running over to Hobart and 
Launceston for three days, to collect money for 
a whale-boat — small wonder that in the middle 
of March he wrote to his mother that he would 
be ^^ quite glad to get to New Guinea," so that 
he might ^'rest for a time" ; or that, in May, he 
was ^'feeling so worried and anxious that he 
was on the point ... of resigning his connection 
with the Board of Missions . . . but for the kind 
help and encouragement of the Bishop of 
Ballarat"; or that he found it ^^ weary work, 
waiting about and begging for money." 

Perhaps the most notable meeting of all was at 
Sydney, in October, 1890, presided over by Bishop 
Saumarez Smith, who had that morning been 
enthroned in his cathedral. It was at that 
meeting that the Bishop of Melbourne uttered 
the oft-quoted words with reference to New 
Guinea : — 

'^Send your money to India if you will. If 
you do not, other branches of the Church will. 
That work will be done somehow. Send your 
money to China if your prefer ; if you do not, 
other people will. But if you don't send your 
men and money to New Guinea, other Churches 
will not, and the work, left for you to do, will 
be left undone." 

Mr. King was a son of the Archdeacon of 
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Sydney, whose grandfather was Governor of 
New South Wales ; and he has told how, in 
November of 1890, three or four years after his 
ordination, he was travelling from Sydney to 
Tamworth for a fortnight's holiday. At Singleton 
the train was shortened, and a number of other 
passengers were put into the carriage, Mr. 
Madaren among them. The two priests soon 
foregathered^ for one of them had heard the other 
speak at the great missionary meeting in Sydney 
a few weeks before. After ** a long conversation " 
Madaren asked the other to come with him 
to New Guinea. The upshot must be told in 
Copland King's own words : 

^'I had never definitely considered such a step 
before, and I knew that Mr. Maclaren's views 
and mine differed widely, but I could not refuse 
straight off, and we went as fully as possible into 
the subject. To fisicilitate discussion, we got out 
of the train, and spent the night walking up 
and down the dusty streets of a wayside town — 
Quirindi. We went on by an early train next 
morning, without further opportunity for con- 
versation. Indeed, I think we both felt that we 
had thrashed the subject out, and during the 
week following I made my offer and the matter 
was arranged.'' 

It had been hoped that a start would be made 
in April, but there were the inevitable worries 
about building-plans and shipping arrangements, 
and it was not until the end of June that every- 
thing was ready. 

On Wednesday evening, July 1st, a farewell 
service was held in S. Andrew's Cathedral in 
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Sydney, with a celebration of Holy Communion 
next morning, and Maclaren and King left for 
Brisbane by the mail train on Thursday evening. 
After another farewell celebration in the private 
chapel at Bishopsboume, on July 7th, they sailed 

for Cooktown. 

• ••••• • 

At first it had been intended to plant the 
Anglican New Guinea Mission in the Louisiade 
group of islands. The London Missionary Society 
had already established a string of stations along 
the whole of the south coast of the mainland as 
far as Torres Straits ; and the French Roman 
Catholic Mission had been working on and about 
Yule Island since 1886. The Hon. John Douglas, 
at that time Administrator of the Possession, had 
promised to read a paper on New Guinea missions 
at the Church Congress, in Sydney (May, 1889), 
but he was prevented, and wrote a letter instead. 
After giving an account of the Missions already 
at work, he passed on to consider the prospects 
for a new Mission. 

^' Along the coast of the Possession,'' he wrote, 
' ' as British New Guinea is now called, there are 
still wide spaces of what may be called un- 
appropriated territory — unappropriated by any 
missionary enterprise. • . . Along the Papuan 
Gulf there is a most important and populous 
district which is quite untouched. . . . Again, 
near South Cape, there is a stretch of at least 
100 miles, where, though it is perfectly well 
known, and has been well defined in the 
Admiralty charts, no teachers have yet been 
stationed. This is a most interesting and most 
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accessible region^ which has never been touched, 
though it has occasionally been visited. • • . Then 
there is the whole of the north-east coast-line, 
from East Cape to Mitre Rock ; scarcely anything 
is known of it, and yet it is now fairly accessible 
from China Straits (Samarai), where there is 
a trading station and a Government establishment. 
Lastly, there is the whole of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago of islands, including the Louisiade group. 
It is in this portion of the Possession where 
I understand it is the intention of the Anglo- 
Australian Church to plant a mission. At present 
it is quite unappropriated." 

''Of course," he added, ''in establishing 
a Mission everjrthing will depend upon the men 
who undertake it. Money in these matters is 
never the essential difficulty. If the right men 
can be found, everything else follows. There 
must be the afflatus^ the spiritual dedication to 
an unselfish work, and if besides this there are 
the mental and physical qualifications of perfect 
manhood, then the work of those who go with 
the divine message of goodwill is full of the most 
intense interest, and I can fancy also of an enjoy- 
ment which it would be difficult to find in the 
beaten paths of our civilized communities. The 
men, indeed^ are to be envied who, in the full 
vigour of unsullied manhood, can enter with some 
justifiable confidence on such a splendid vocation 
as that of instructors to such interesting children 

of nature as these natives are." 

....... 

Nowadays, a journey to New Guinea is simple 
and easy and luxurious. You choose your steamer. 
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and book your passage, and pick your berth, if 
you please, a year ahead, according to the printed 
time-tables of mail-boats which move with the 
unfailing regularity of railway trains ; and, in 
these much more comfortable, if somewhat less 
heroic, days^ the fastidious degenerate missionaries 
and Government officers and pearl buyers and lady 
tourists sleep in spacious cabins, and sit at well- 
appointed, well-provisioned tables, in the pleasant 
company of scores of other passengers, who play 
chess and deck-billiards all the morning, and read 
the latest novels out of the ship's library all the 
afternoon, and enjoy concerts in the saloon every 
evening, with now and then a dance on the upper 
deck ; and your steward runs after you all day 
long with cups of coffee and beef-tea, and you 
grumble if the cook forgets to make an ice-pudding 
the very night you enter the tropics. 

Things were very different one-and-twenty 
years ago. The two missionaries, with their 
Sydney carpenters, after being detained for some 
days at Cooktown by bad weather, went on board 
the Grace l^nn^ the little schooner that had 
been chartered '^for three months — or longer if 
necessary " ; and on Monday, July 27th, they left 
the wharf, but could not clear the passage before 
dark, and so made fast to a buoy in the harbour. 
During the night a Government steamer from 
New Guinea brought in the wrecked crew of 
a L.M.S. schooner, and several missionaries, of 
whom the well-known Dr. Chalmers was one. 
The latter boarded the Grace l^nn^ and for the 
rest of the night the veteran and the recruits made 
the most of this unlooked-for chance of taking 
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counsel together. If you have anything to do 
with Papua, you must be content to do your 
business, as you have to take your meals, precisely 
when the opportunities occur. 

Another start was made next morning, and the 
party reached Samarai, ''after a somewhat long 
and rough passage,'' on August 6th, the Feast of 
the Transfiguration. There was some difficulty 
about reaching the anchorage, but the Merrie 
England^ which had gone out to look for them, 
brought the schooner safely in. 

The year before, when Maclaren was in New 
Guinea with the Governor, a site suitable for 
a Mission station had been chosen in Chad's Bay, 
some seventy miles from Samarai. This land, in 
the meantime, had been bought from the natives 
by the Government ; but Sir William MacGregor 
now advised the inspection of another spot five- 
and-twenty miles further along the coast, which 
he thought might perhaps be better still, the 
situation being more central, the anchorage safer, 
the water supply better, and the neighbouring 
villages larger and more important. To save time, 
and the schooner being in some difficulty with 
the customs in Samarai, the two missionaries 
went off at seven o'clock on the Saturday morn- 
ing (August 8th) in their whale-boat, which was 
31 ft. long, with an 8 ft. beam, and places for 
fourteen oars. They had a white man with 
them as navigator, the mate of the Grace l^nn^ 
a Samoan boy named Sam, and eight New 
Guinea natives from the Taupota district, whither 
they were bound, including Abraham, a semi- 
civilized chief who had worked for three years 
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on a sugar plantation and learnt some pidgin- 
English in Queensland. 

The sun was setting and the wind had dropped 
as they rounded Cape Ducie, the south-western 
boundary of the new Mission, so the oars were 
got out and they landed in the dusk on a shingly 
beach, and climbed the hundred feet of bold cliff 
overlooking the sea, and standing up out of the 
tangled fringe of trees and creepers along the 
shore. A mile inland, the mountains rose in 
sharp finger points, covered with grass and 
patched with shrub in the gullies, and there 
were many waterfalls. 

Good water could be got not far away, but 
there was no safe anchorage within two or three 
miles, and the ground was anything but level, 
so they returned to the whale-boat, resolved to 
go on next day and see the other and more distant 
site. Rain poured down all night, and the little 
party camped uncomfortably on the sloppy bottom 
of their boat, with the sails rigged up as an 
awning. 

Next day, the eight Taupotans having gone 
off to their village three miles away and no Chad's 
Bay natives being available to replace them, the 
three white men and Sam the Samoan sailed 
on past the mighty Cape Frere and into Bartle 
Bay. It was dark when they neared the villages 
of Wamira and Wedau, and though the natives 
came crowding down to the shore, and two or 
three swam out with coconuts for sale, the 
surf was too violent for landing, and the night 
was spent on the water, the boat ^^ rolling 
terribly," anchored a little way out from the 
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beach. All along the coast of Bartle Bay the 
bottom slopes away suddenly, and it is on record 
that the mate, anxious lest the anchor might 
drag, sat all that night with his hand on the chain 
while the others tried to sleep. 

Soon after dawn on Monday morning (August 
10th) the natives again lined the shore, and after 
a good deal of chattering among themselves one 
of them brought off a canoe. The New Guinea 
catamaran, hollowed from the trunk of a tree 
and fitted with a square wooden platform on the 
stays of the outrigger, is an unstable craft for 
any but a Papuan, and as Madaren stepped on 
to the platform his weight capsized it and he 
went under. The native was frightened, and 
swam straight back to the beach, and Maclaren, 
who could not swim, was nearly drowned then 
and there, as the others in the boat were at 
breakfast under the awning, and had not seen 
the capsize. 

Later on, the boat was backed on to the beach, 
and the party were well received by some forty 
natives. Maclaren's first care was to find the 
chief man, and make him a present of tobacco 
— a handful of sticks for himself and some 
more to be shared among the others. There 
was a slight difficulty in preventing this man 
from keeping it all ; and when he had at last 
been prevailed upon to distribute a part of the 
tobacco it was discovered that he was not a 
chief, or anybody in particular, after all. Ac- 
companied by a score of natives, the two white 
men walked through the village of Wedau, and 
were carried over a small river and made their 
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way through the long grass to the top of the 
plateau which had been described to them by 
the Governor. 

As this hill of Dogura, an ancient battle-ground, 
became, and has remained, the head station of 
the Mission, Mr. King's description, written a 
few days after this first landing, may well be 
quoted here. 

'^Bartle Bay is about three miles deep, and 
two and a half broad, flanked on one side 
by a bold, grass-covered headland— Cape Frere 
— and on the other by about three square 
miles of level country, with a stream running 
through the centre of it, and discharging at a 
point near the side. There are villages near the 
river, Wamira on one side, and Wedau on the 
other. Just above the latter there is a perfectly 
flat piece of ground about 150 feet' in height, 
with steep sloping banks on three sides, and 
backed up by mountains on the fourth. It is 
on this plateau that we decided to build our 
house. There is plenty of room for a planta- 
tion around it and on the hill-sides, while the 
view from it embraces Cape Frere and Bartle 
Bay to the east, the level lowland below, 
hemmed in by mountains, some of them rising 
to five and six thousand feet, with watercourses 
shining on their sides. Out to the north-west 
and north the lowlands stretching out to Cape 
Vogel can be seen, and across the water to the 
north-east rise the cloud-covered mountains of 
Fergusson, Goodenough, and Normanby Islands." 

When they came down again to the village 

' Two hundred and twelve feeti to be exaot. 
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of Wedauy the missionaries gathered a hundred or 
so of men around them, and tried to explain ''what 
they wanted to do for them, and with them/' 
A '^ native hymn" was even sung, the words 
and melody of which were derived from the 
L.M.S. missionaries further south, and ''known 
all along that coast" But with no interpreter 
it was little that the white men could do on 
this first day, and by half-past ten they were 
in the boat again, with a wind so light for 
sailing that in the afternoon they had to take 
to the oars, and when the sudden tropic dark- 
ness fell, about six o'clock, they were still off 
Cape Frere and some miles out at sea. They 
rowed to the nearest land, which they reached 
about eight o'clock, and it was characteristic 
of the coast that when they got within a boat's 
length of the rocky shore they put out the full 
length of the chain without the anchor touching 
bottom. Provisions were running short, and the 
evening meal consisted of dry biscuits washed 
down with coconut. Again they spent what 
must have seemed to them a perilous night in 
the boat, but when morning broke they were 
delighted to find themselves still more or less in 
the same place — thick vegetation crowding down 
to the very water's edge, and a choir of birds 
making that sweet early morning concert which 
we who live here soon learn to love as one of 
the most beautiful things in all the land. 

The travellers could not get ashore for wood, 
and the bottle of methylated spirit gave out 
before the kettle boiled, so they mixed their 
cocoa in the warm water. Later on they had 

D 
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to be content with cocoa merely stirred up in 
cold water, but they were brave enough, when 
telling the story afterwards, to protest that ^Mt 
tasted better than it sounds/' 

All through that day they were beating up 
against a light breeze, sometimes using the oars 
when the wind failed altogether. Once, for a 
little while, three Taupota boys joined them, 
and helped with the pulling. Towards evening 
they landed to get some water boiled, and 
heard that the schooner had been seen in 
Chad's Bay that day. They managed to get a 
boat's crew, who pulled them the rest of the 
way, learning to row as they went. 

Here the historian (none other than Copland 
King himself) waxes almost poetic : — '^ Let lovers 
of the picturesque try to imagine the scene on 
which the young moon looked down with 
friendly eye. Half a score of naked oarsmen, 
enormous heads of hair surmounting their dark 
bodies, pulling, chattering, singing, their good 
nature making great amends for their bad 
pulling. It would have been a fitting close to 
our trip. But it was not the close. On and 
on we pulled, the moon sank, delusive lights 
urged us on, until, by midnight, we arrived in 
Chad's Bay and found — no schooner! She had 
been there, we found out afterwards, but had 
stood out to sea again. All we could do was to 
send the boys on shore to camp round a fire, 
and erect our tent on board for ourselves, and 
then to have some supper and settle down for 
four and a half hours sleep. And after twenty 
hours of work we were ready for it." 
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Next day (Wednesday, August 12th) the 
Grace Lynn arrived early in the afternoon. 
There was a cart-horse on board, and here, as 
a few dairs before at Samarai, crowds of natives, 
in a succession of canoes, came to see the 
''Enormous Pig,'' as they, knowing nothing larger 
than their own village pigs, decided to call him. 
The party went on to Bartle Bay, taking 
Abraham, who is described as ''rather a short 
man with a pleasant face,'' as interpreter; and 
on the Thursday the schooner anchored in 
twenty-seven fathoms, about a quarter of a mile 
from Wedau beach. 

Again the missionaries climbed Dogura Hill, 
accompanied by '' half the village and not a few 
pigs," according to one account (by ''a hundred 
and twenty men and boys and one woman," 
according to another), and in a very short time 
the grass-grown plateau was bought from the 
native owners for ** a hundred and twelve pounds 
of trade tobacco, ten tomahawks, ten large and 
ten small knives, twenty-four looking-glasses, 
some red Turkey twill, beads, twenty-five pipes, 
and a few boxes of matches." This purchase, 
which included about 160 acres, was afterwards 
confirmed by the Government 

Early next morning the carpenters began to 
make a raft for carrying the cargo ashore, and 
the natives watched them use their tools, and 
were especially fascinated by the auger. 

Later in the day, when the ''Enormous Pig" was 
landed, everybody on the beach fled incontinently 
to the bush, and though a few soon came back, 
bringing armfuls of grass for him to eat, it was 
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long before any native dared to approach the 
dreadful monster. 

A night or two afterwards King sat writing on 
the deck of the schooner, anchored off Wedau 
village^ while natives worked in the moonlight, 
du'rying timber and stores up to Dogura. It is 
from his account of a work '* whose importance 
and immensity could as yet be only guessed at '* 
that many of these details have been taken ; and 
he ended his letter with the exclamation, ''God 

alone knows where and how it will end/* 

• • • • • • • 

And now the real hard work began. The 
entire population of Wedau and Wamira turned 
out to help the white men, or to look on, or to 
join in the sudden outbursts of song, or in the 
yet more sudden noisy arguments which break 
out whenever coloured people have anything to 
do in company. There was a temporary living 
house to be built of rough tree trunks and grass 
thatch ; much cargo and all the material for a 
large European house to be landed from the 
schooner and carried up the hill. There were 
sometimes as many as two hundred natives 
working at once ; but they were unused to con- 
tinued effort, or to hard work of any kind, and 
needed a lot of looking after. It was trying work 
for them, and trying for the white men too. The 
latter lived for a few weeks on the schooner, 
where there was no proper accommodation, and 
where their blankets were drenched every time 
it rained — and at certain seasons of the year it 
rains every night in New Guinea. 

At the end of August they moved into their 
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own native house ; and though they found this 
45 by 25 foot bam-like building *' more comfort- 
able than the ship/' it **was not waterproof/' 
and there were sometimes ''two or three inches 
of water on the mud floor." 

On the top of Dogura hill there still stands a 
tree which sprang from a vivid rough-hewn post 
in the wall of this primitive presbytery, ''most 
of the lines in which were crooked, and none 
of the measurements exact." 

Abraham made himself most useful at this time. 
He was " of a merry disposition/' but nevertheless 
was careful, as the white man's ally, to maintain 
his dignity in dealing with his own countrymen. 
On first landing at Wedau, he took Maclaren's 
umbrella ashore with him and held it over his 
head, and whenever afterwards he had anything 
of more than common importance to say, he 
would begin by unfurling this umbrella. With 
his Australian experience, combined with a good 
knowledge of the dialects along the whole coast 
of Goodenough Bay, he was able to act as inter- 
preter and go-between, supervising the natives, 
and explaining things both to them and to his 
employers. Every evening he would gather the 
people together and teach them to sing what King 
and Maclaren "at that time thought were hymns 
and prayers." But Abraham's life "did not 
commend his profession, " and it was found, after 
he left, that besides being well paid for his 
services ("a sovereign, and some tobacco, and 
a suit of Maclaren's own pyjamas") he had 
cheated the people of the village of much of the 
price of the land. 
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Late on Saturday night, a dozen natives arrived 
overland from Samarai, sent by the Governor in 
case the missionaries had not been able to get 
the help they needed from the local men. This 
was of a piece with the thoughtful kindness 
shown by Sir William MacGregor throughout. 

Samuel the Samoan Had been engaged in 
Australia at a pound a week to cook for the 
party and make himself generally useful, but he 
got wet during the first week on the hill, and 
this was followed by a severe attack of fever, 
which settled into a bad consumptive cold, and 
when H.M.S. Royalist called at Dogura in the 
middle of September, the ship's doctor thought 
the man had only a week or two to live. He 
lived long enough to get back to Australia, but 
he was never able to do a stroke of work for his 
masters, needing, instead, to be nursed by them. 

The carpenters were conscientiously careful to 
do nothing but exactly their own work, and, as 
it turned out, not very much of that, for they 
wjere strict *' Union men," with a constitutional 
inability to handle a tool for more than eight 
hours a day, and a nasty trick of knocking off 
directly it began to rain; and cooking and 
washing and mending, and all the other little 
odds and ends that somehow get themselves 
done as if by magic in civilization, were practical 
matters of which these pioneer missionaries 
owned themselves profoundly ignorant. The 
kitchen furniture could not be found at first, 
and with neither stove nor pots nor pans, a wood 
fire on the ground was all that could be managed, 
and meals consisted, for the most part, of ship's 
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biscuit and tinned meat, taken straight out of 
the tin. 

After a few wet days, Maclaren began to have 
attacks of fever. The carpenters and their work 
went from bad to worse. It seemed that the 
material was often inferior, and that it had been 
badly prepared in Australia ; and the men 
quarrelled constantly with each other, coming at 
last to blows ; one of them '* grumbled from 
morning to night," and another was 'Mazy and 
incompetent," and one of them offered, one 
morning, to fight Mr. Maclaren, and even struck 
him in the face. 

Tropical climates play up with a man's 
temper, and these workmen, thus transplanted 
to unfamiliar soil, were all suffering, more or 
less, with malarial fever, and much allowance 
must be made for them ; but it is easy to under- 
stand that Maclaren found his best happiness at 
this time in and about the villages, and that he 
wrote of the natives as ''a happy, contented, 
peaceful lot of people, and in many ways an 
example to white men — certainly to two of our 
carpenters, whose language, etc." 

When the unloading of the Grace l^nn was 
finished. King went to Samarai to meet the three 
missionaries who were coming from Melbourne, 
and soon after his return to Dogura, at the 
beginning of October, was himself seriously ill. 

Maclaren had a tempestuous journey to Samarai 
at the end of October, and when he returned it 
was decided that King and the sick Samoan — 
and the carpenters — should leave within a week. 
Maclaren wrote, on November 9th — "Mrs. 
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Tomlinson is in bed, and has been for the last 
three days. We have also had Mr. King ill for 
the last four weeks, quite unable to do any- 
thing. He is returning to Sydney for a change, 
and on business for the Mission. Peter, our 
boatman, has also been very ill, but he is mending 
and will be ready to-morrow to go over 100 miles 
in the open boat to meet the mail at Samarai. . . . 
We are in a terrible muddle with the house . . . 
only the kitchen is imperfectly finished, and not a 
bit of the main building is touched above the joists, 
and only half these are laid. . . . The carpenters 
are leaving, so that work is stopped for a time." 

No natives could be got to accompany the party 
in the whale-boat, as they had been too terrified 
by the journey with Mr. Maclaren a week or two 
before; but after a few days' hospitable enter- 
tainment by the London Missionary Society people 
at Kwatu, near Samarai, King and the carpenters 
and the Samoan got safely away to Australia. 

There was plenty of work still for Maclaren 
to do at Dogura. ''All along," says Mr. King, 
''the main burden of the work fell upon him; 
and he was more successful in his management 
of the natives than any of the rest of us." 

There was ground to be cleared, and drains 
dug ; coconuts to be planted, and paths cut 
through the long rank grass. Many natives 
came in from considerable distances, and they 
were set to work. Maclaren made a fair start 
at the language, writing down a few hundred 
words, and spending a good deal of time in the 
villages. He got on well with the people, always 
realizing that they were children, and to be 
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treated accordingly. He composed two hymns, 
one to the music of '' Daily, daily/' and another 
to a litany tune, which were simple enough, 
and perhaps served to suggest some faint glim- 
merings of what he would be at, but it is not 
surprising that these '* hymns " should afterwards 
have been found to be ** entirely incorrect." 

At Boianai, some sixteen miles further up the 
coast, there was a large native population, and 
these people repeatedly sent messages to say that 
they would come very soon to Dogura, and that 
their intention, after killing the missionaries, was 
to kill the Wedau people for receiving them. 

Maclaren started for Boianai in the whale-boat 
with three natives, but was obliged to turn back 
for want of wind. He set out again, after an 
early celebration of Holy Communion at half- 
past five the next morning, with two white men 
and some of the chiefs of Wedau and Wamira, 
followed by two canoes laden with natives. 
They reached Boianai about two o'clock, and 
Maclaren landed alone and went straight into 
the village, and when he found the natives were 
friendly he called his party ashore. An exchange 
of presents followed, the missionaries giving red 
shirts and tomahawks and receiving fruit and 
vegetables. Later on, pigs were presented and 
tomahawks given in return. It was, after all, 
quite a pleasant, peaceful visit, and the party 
left Boianai at five o'clock, and were back at 
Dogura soon after midnight. A few days after- 
wards, some of the Boianai people paid a return 
visit to Dogura, and brought vegetables and fruit 
for sale. 

E 
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Soon after midnight on the following Sunday, 
Maclaren was in his boat again, with the same 
companions, for a longer trip round Goodenough 
Bay. They went forty miles or so straight across 
to Cape Vogel, and visited a tribe that Maclaren 
had met before, when travelling in the Merrie 
England. They found that the languages spoken 
on and about Cape Vogel were very different from 
that of Wedau ; and they heard a good deal about 
the Maisin tribes of CoUingwood Bay, who 
were constantly making murderous raids upon 
their neighbours ; and then they came back 
round the coast, calling in, and being well re- 
ceived, at village after village, and finishing up 
with a second visit to Boianai. They found the 
natives very wild at the head of the bay, where 
Paiwa mission station now stands, and proof was 
not wanting that these people were cannibal, 
and in a constant state of intertribal war. Two 
days after their return to Dogura, news was 
brought early on a Sunday morning (December 
6th) that a chief man at Boianai had been killed 
by men from a neighbouring village. Directly 
the Celebration was over, Maclaren hurried off 
in a native canoe, with other canoes in company. 
They found that the man had been killed early 
on Saturday morning, just as he was getting ready 
to come to Dogura. The cause of the quarrel, 
as often happens in New Guinea, was obscure, 
but it seems to have been resentment or jealousy, 
aroused by the new-made friendship with the 
white men. Maclaren spent that night in the 
native club house, where the younger men of 
the village sometimes slept, with the thickly laid 
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shingle for a bed, and some scores of wild New 
Guinea savages snoring round him. In describing 
this experience, he confessed that he did not sleep 
very soundly ; and it seems probable, in the light 
of more recent medical knowledge — knowledge 
that was not available one-and-twenty years 
ago — that it was on this occasion that Maclaren 
contracted the fever of which he died three 
weeks later. 

He was back at Dogura on Monday, but off 
again on Wednesday, visiting the villages round 
Cape Frere, and sleeping out for two or three 
nights. With this constant travelling under a 
tropical sun, and with all this poor feeding and 
rough exposure in a malarial country to which 
he was not yet acclimatized, and in days when 
the nature of malaria was so imperfectly under- 
stood that the average man, even in New Guinea, 
took no particular precautions about the use of 
mosquito nets and quinine, it is not remarkable 
that Maclaren fell ill. 

On the following Sunday he was too unwell 
to Celebrate in the morning, but he got to the 
villages in the afternoon, and preached an evening 
sermon to the little white staff on *' Death, and 
the uncertainty of life." 

Next evening (December 14th), he started in 
the whale-boat for Samarai. ''I must make a 
move to-night," he wrote to the Primate, just 
before he started, '* calling at Taupota, Awaiama, 
and other places on the way, as I am anxious to 
visit all the villages on the coast between here 
and Cape Ducie before Christmas." 

On the journey he had a severe attack of 
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fever, and on reaching Samarai was carried to 
the magistrate's house. The Merrie England came 
in a few days afterwards, with Sir Samuel Griffith 
and Sir William MacGregor on board ; and the 
latter prescribed for the sick man. Sir Samuel 
Griffith afterwards wrote as follows : 

'^When I saw Mr. Maclaren on Christmas 
morning he seemed to me to be very ill indeed. 
I told him (as Sir William MacGregor had asked 
me to do) that he must not think of going back 
to his station in the whale-boat, but must wait 
till the Merrie England came back from Cook- 
town. He was then very anxious to go 'home' 
as soon as possible. Next day he was much 
worse, and it seemed to us that his only chance 
was to come on to Cooktown, for he could not 
get any proper attention at Samarai. He had 
refused this on Christmas Day, but he came on 
board, or rather was carried on board, just before 
we sailed at eleven o'clock. He was then hardly 
conscious. ... In the evening his temperature 
rose to 106 degrees, but a strong dose of anti- 
febrin produced a good perspiration, and he slept 
well. At a little before six next morning (Sunday, 
December 27th) the steward asked him if he 
wanted anything, and he replied, 'No, I want 
nothing.' He never spoke again, and ten minutes 
later was found to be dead." 

Next day, the Merrie England^ with her flag at 
half-mast, arrived in Cooktown, and Albert 
Alexander Maclaren was buried there the same 
afternoon. ^ 
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** Belieye me, my desr Bishop, whst would be most in hermony 
with the feelings of Mr. MacUren when alive would be that his 
memory were honoured by the speedy and vigorous prosecution 
of the work he spent his life in initiating in this country. That 
your Church will be of this opinion I do not for a moment doubt." 
—Sir WiUiam MacGregor (letter to the Bishop of Brisbane, 
February 13, 1892). 
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CHAPTER II 

GOODENOUGH BAY 

0892-1897) 

UP to the end of November, 1891, little had 
been heard in Sydney of these doings at 
Dogura. It was taken for granted that the party 
in New Guinea were busy with the inevitable 
preliminaries of land-clearing, house-building, 
language-learning, and the rest, and that nothing 
of a specially ''missionary'' character had yet 
been possible. 

But the Board of Missions was already becoming 
anxious about the expenditure, which was far 
heavier than had been expected : they knew that 
the building material which had been sent to 
New Guinea was not altogether satisfactory, and 
that there was trouble with the carpenters, but 
Maclaren's hurried hopeful letters to the Primate 
seemed full of promise for the future. 

And then, on Monday, December 7th, came 
letters overland from Queensland, ''which quite 
altered the complexion of affairs." 

Copland King and the carpenters had broken 
down in health ; they had left New Guinea ; they 
had reached Brisbane ; their boat was due that 
very day in Sydney ! 

They arrived, and one of the carpenters was 
carried unconscious from the ship to his home in 
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North Sydney, and there next evening he died. 
Yet there was consolation in a letter from Mr. 
Maclaren which came to hand by this same vessel. 
He had not, he said, been touched by fever, 
though he was still suffering from the after effects 
of a slight attack which he had had in 1890. The 
tone of this letter was ''most hopeful and cheerful." 
At any rate, the leader of the Mission was still at 
his post, and in good heart and health, and every- 
thing would yet go well ! 

And then, three weeks later, on another Monday, 
three days after Christmas, came telegrams from 
Cooktown. Maclaren had died at sea the previous 
day, and been buried at Cooktown that afternoon. 

The Sydney Daily Telegraph, on the last day 
of the year, in a column headed, ''A History of 
Misfortune,*' summed up results of the six months' 
work as follows : — 

'* Two lives lost, and two men ill, state of the 
others uncertain, house unfinished, no leader, and 
the result of all this, and many months' labour 
and time — nil I" 

This depressing newspaper summary was neither 
more nor less than the dismal truth. Of the 
laymen left in New Guinea, none was qualified 
to act as head of the mission, or even to take 
temporary authority. The Dogura house, which 
had cost too much already, was ''a mere forest 
of piles, with the roof over two rooms only," and 
it was likely to cost a good deal more before it 
was habitable. On the other hand, the rainy 
season was beginning and the material already 
on the ground would quickly perish if the work 
were not completed. 
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There was no regular communication between 
Sydney and Samarai. The Merrie England had 
already gone back to New Guinea ; and though 
a B.P. boat (Bums Philp) was to leave Cooktown 
in about a week there was no way by which 
Mr. King could get to Cooktown in time to 
catch it, even if he were well enough to return 
so soon. 

The executive council of the Board of Missions 
held a special meeting, and Mr. King attended, 
but there was little they could do, except pass 
a resolution concerning the death of Albert 
Maclaren, and then go on to wonder whether 
the Church had after all begun a task too big for 
her ? Whether further expenditure might not be 
throwing good money after bad? Whether any 
one with experience could be found to take 
command ? 

The Primate published an appeal for volunteers, 
and though ^^ several men talked of going, and 
one unsuitable layman actually offered/' nothing 
came of it. 

Mr. King had not understood the severity of 
his illness until he found how long it took him 
to recover, but at last, in March, he was well 
enough to go back, and the Primate wrote a letter 
appointing him acting head of the Mission. He 
was to take with him two more carpenters and 
the timber needed for finishing the house, and 
he was to send back a report as to the state of 
affairs in New Guinea, with suggestions as to 
what must be done to secure the stability of the 
Mission. 

Meanwhile, the little band at Dogura had not 
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lost heart. It was not until a fortnight after 
Christmas that they heard of Maclaren's death. 
^'The news stunned us all " is the entry in a diary 
which one of them kept. But the writer's next 
words were, ^' And now all we can do is to await 
the arrival of our new head, and while waiting 
work away at the language." And work they 
did, though not only at the language. More paths 
were made and drains dug, as the heavy January 
rains showed they were required. A boat-house 
was built, and a vegetable garden laid out, and 
several attempts were made to get the children 
of the villages to come to school. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tomlinson, and especially the latter, were often 
down with fever. The whale-boat was sent now 
and then to Samarai, but mails from Cooktown 
were few, and no word reached them from 
head-quarters. It never seems to have entered 
the head of one of them that it might be necessary 
to withdraw from the field ; and it was just as 
well, perhaps, that they knew nothing of the 
disappointment, almost touching despair, which 
possessed the hearts of people in Sydney. 

Copland King reached Samarai on Easter Eve, 
and was at Dogura early in the morning of Low 
Sunday. 

The two Brisbane carpenters who had come 
with him set to work at once upon the house, and 
King himself was busy settling Maclaren's affairs, 
and preparing the report and the suggestions for 
which the Primate had asked, until the schooner 
Myrtle had landed her cargo of timber, and taken 
away the mail, and then he was able to turn his 
attention to regular work. 
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The white folk lived together in the palm-leaf 
grass-roofed house on the hill, with five native 
boys close at hand in a kitchen of their own. 
Three of these boys had come from Taupota, and 
the others from near Samarai. One of them was 
known as the boat-boy; another, with no very 
obvious right to his official title, was called the 
cook ; a third waited at table ; and the other two 
passed their mornings "washing up/' 

School was begun with these five boys each 
afternoon, and it seemed a wonderful achieve- 
ment when the entire class could " just manage to 
say the alphabet." As the children from the 
villages could not be persuaded to come regularly 
to Dogura, Mr. King went down the hill each 
morning to Wedau, and one of the laymen to 
Wamira, to gather the children under a tree and 
have school, and to go round the villages after- 
wards doing what they could for the sick. This 
early example has been followed steadily all 
through the one-and-twenty years. Wherever 
a station is opened, a village school is established, 
and though the scholarship of these schools has 
never reached a high level they have been 
fruitful nurseries for the catechumenate, and places 
of elementary and easy discipline for thousands 
of wild little creatures who would otherwise, 
except for the savage traditions of their tribe, 
have had no guidance but their own wayward 
wills : and ever3rwhere the white members of the 
staff have done what they could in a simple 
medical way, healing the sick, as well as preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

The white men soon began to go up and down 
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the coast by whale-boat, finding the villages and 
seeking places suitable for mission stations. 

Here and there in the high range of mountains 
which runs parallel to Goodenough Bay there 
are deep gullies which carry the heavy rainfall 
to the sea, and on the alluvial flats thus formed 
such villages as Awaiama and Wedau and 
Wamira and Boianai are built. 

In June, when the rains were well over, the 
pioneers made the first of a series of journeys 
inland, going up the winding gorge at the back 
of Wedau, and after following the bed of the 
river for eight miles or so, began to ascend 
a mountain. They found abundant signs of 
population. The forest had been cleared, and 
gardens fenced and planted with bananas, sugar- 
cane, taro, and sweet potatoes. But the villages, 
though numerous, were very small and scattered. 
At about three thousand feet they reached a 
village where a feast was being held, and met 
some hundreds of natives. 

In July, the newly appointed Organizing 
Secretary of A.B.M. (Australian Board of 
Missions) visited Dogura, but he was ill with 
fever when he arrived, and had to be carried 
up and down the hill, and could only stay there 
a day and a half, as it was thought best for him 
to be sent out of the country as soon as possible, 
and there was a chance of his getting a passage 
on H.M.S. Lizard as she called at Samarai on 
her way to Cooktown. 

By the beginning of August, a large part of 
the house, including the chapel, was finished, 
and a service of dedication (^^ choral Evensong") 
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was held on August 10th» the first anniversary 
of the landing in Bartle Bay. A week or two 
afterwards the Governor paid a visit to Dogura, 
coming across in the Merrie England from the 
islands where the Wesleyans had lately begun 
to work. Sir William MacGregor was struck 
by the contrast between the large staff and 
business-like beginnings of the Methodist Mission, 
and the poor little handful of white people, 
ill-found, and with no very bright prospect of 
reinforcement, which represented all that the 
Church of England had been able, or willing, 
to do for its Mission to New Guinea. 

The Governor went on along the coast in a 
whale-boat, accompanied only by a Wedau chief, 
a Dogura station boy, and two of his own natives. 
He found the people at the head of Goodenough 
Bay, as Maclaren had found them, "a wild lot." 
They stole his belongings, and treated him and 
his companions with very scant respect. A party 
from the Merrie England was afterwards sent 
to teach them manners, and in the end five 
natives were shot, and one taken prisoner, and 
a white man was speared through the thigh. The 
prisoner, after spending a year in gaol, was 
appointed village constable, and sent back 
to teach his fellow tribesmen the ways of 
"Government,** and especially to receive visitors 
with more politeness. 

The carpenters went away in September, 
leaving the house habitable indeed, but with very 
much more yet to be done. For weeks and 
weeks the missionaries, after their morning's 
work in school and village, spent the afternoon 
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nailing down floors, putting up verandahs, fixing 
ceilings, and finishing spouts and drains. They 
had to wait, too, for another load of timber from 
Australia, and interruptions to their work were 
frequent, so that the house was not really finished 
for another six months. As much as possible, 
they got the natives to help, both for greater 
speed in the work and also for the sake of the 
natives themselves, who soon began, here a little 
and there a little, to understand something of 
the white man's point of view. 

Presently the missionaries noticed that some 
of the natives attended to what they said, and 
were anxious to associate with them, while others 
did not seem to bother very much, as long as 
they could get tobacco when they wanted it. 

In October, a piece of land was bought at 
Taupota, through the Government, in readiness 
for the opening of a station. 

In May, 1893, a conference was held at the 
London Missionary Society's station near Samarai, 
at which Mr. King was present, as well as 
representatives of the Wesleyan Mission. The 
Government had been passing regulations for 
the natives in such matters as marriage and 
divorce — fruitful causes always of quarrelling 
in New Guinea, as in other lands — and, as the 
missionaries had not found these regulations 
satisfactory, the Governor had asked that this 
conference should consider the whole question 
and make recommendations, if they wished to 
do so, to him. An attempt was also made to 
secure unity in other directions. It was agreed, 
for example, that the Name of our Lord should 
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be uniformly lesu Keriso in all the different 
Missions. 

On the day this conference ended, a small 
fourteen-ton schooner arrived in Samarai. She 
had been built by the A.B.M. for the Mission, 
and named the Albert Maclaren. She had a 
white captain, and brought a new layman and 

two South Sea Island teachers for the staff. 

• •••••• 

The arrival of these first Christian coloured 
men from Australia was an event of importance 
in the history of the New Guinea Mission. They, 
and the other Kanakas who followed, had been 
imported as labourers from the southern islands 
of the Pacific for work on Queensland sugar 
plantations ; and now, instead of going back to 
their own islands, they came to work as humble 
mission agents in New Guinea. Some of them 
had been baptized in childhood and educated 
by the Melanesian Mission : and others had 
gone as adults to night schools and Sunday 
schools connected with various Kanaka Missions 
in Australia. They were not highly educated, 
as a rule, and most of them were only one 
generation removed from savagery, but almost 
without exception they proved themselves de- 
voted, faithful Christian men, and it is not easy 
to express in written words what the Mission 
and the natives of New Guinea owe to them. 

In many ways these South Sea Islanders are 
closely akin to the Papuans of the north-east 
coast, who themselves are partly Melanesian; 
and a coloured Christian teacher, at a certain 
early stage, and up to a certain limited point. 
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has sometimes proved more useful than a white 
man. He is at home in a native house ; he eats 
native food ; his manner of speech and habit 
of thought and general outlook on life are such 
that he very soon learns Papuan languages and 
finds his way to the Papuan point of view and 
becomes familiar with the ins and outs of village 
life ; and he does all this, not only more quickly, 
but also very much more patiently and thoroughly 
than is possible for the ordinary white man, with 
the centuries of Christianity and civilization 
behind him, and his grammar and his logic and 
his philosophy and his science and his notions 
about ^'efficiency/' which he has brought with 
him from the other side of the world, along 
with his exotic food and his peculiar clothes. 

At first, then, in the very beginning of Mission 
work with new tribes in Papua, these partially 
civilized, partially educated, and wholly con- 
verted Melanesian teachers have been invaluable. 
The time comes, and it often comes very soon, 
when their preparatory work must be supple- 
mented by something more strong and energetic 
and capable, and they need careful supervision 
throughout ; but these humble black fellows — 
^^Gospel ploughmen," as somebody has called 
them — have not only outnumbered the white 
staff in New Guinea, but, man for man, they 
have done work as truly missionary and as 
permanently useful during these one-and-twenty 
years as the more ornamental and expensive 
white bishops and priests and lay people; and 
they have done it, too, more continuously, with 
no long breaks for holidays to Australia or to 
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England ; and more quietly, because they are 
not advertised, and their names rarely get into 
print, and hardly any one on earth knows, or 
cares, anything at all about them, unless it be 
the white missionary in charge of the district, 
who depends so greatly upon their help, or the 
scattered groups of undeveloped savages, whom 
they are gently leading the first few steps of the 
way which in the end will carry them out of 
the darkness and into the light. We need not 
grumble because the steps are very short and 
slow at first, and the light rather feeble and 
intermittent. A blind man, when his sight is 
given to him, must see other men as trees 
walking, and then, afterwards, all things plainly. 
First of all the dim softness of the dawn, and 
by and by the distinct glory of the day. 
Our South Sea Island teachers are true heralds 

of the Dawn in Papua. 

. • . • ... 

And now it seemed that better times were 
beginning. The missionaries already in New 
Guinea had found their first year of waiting 
very difficult. Help had been promised, but it 
was long in coming. Here, at least, was an 
instalment, and they began to make good use 
of what they had got. 

The new-comers were kept for a month at 
Dogura, to get used to the natives and the 
climate and to learn something of the language 
and methods of work. 

The layman who had come at the beginning 
with the Tomlinsons was then sent to live at 
Taupota, and a S.S.I, teacher was placed at 

Q 
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Awaiama. The new layman stayed at Dogura, 
and worked Wamira village from there. 

Soon afterwards, the first native-built church 
in the Mission was opened at Taupota, near 
the centre of the long straggling village street. 
It was large, with a sago-leaf roof, interior walls 
of sago, and a number of very stout logs, some 
of them fifty feet long, extending the whole 
length of the building, so as to form the lower 
part of the outer walls. 

The builders gave their help freely, and it has 
generally been the custom of the mission that 
such work as the erecting and repairing of 
churches and schoolrooms should be done by 
unpaid volunteers, though small gifts of tobacco 
are often made while the work is ^ going on, 
with a feast of native food, including perhaps 
a pig, at the charges of the Mission, when it 
is finished. 

In some ways, this first white man had a rough 
time at Taupota. Boys whom he thought he 
could trust stole his tobacco before a place was 
built in which to store it: and they set the 
whale-boat loose one night, with the sails set, 
and it drifted across to Cape Vogel, where some 
traders saved it from going to pieces on the 
reef. At one time all his boys left him and 
others threatened to spear him. But he held 
on, and at last was able to gather together a 
large school of village boys, and seven or 
eight years afterwards it could be written of 
these Taupota natives that ^'they showed the 
greatest promise. Some most intelligent boys 
from there are training at Dogura, and it looks 
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as though Taupota would supply our first native 
evangelists. Sturdily built^ without the tendency 
to home-sickness which marks other villagers, 
quick both in and out of school to learn new 
things and new ways, quiet and well-behaved, 
but by no means easily discouraged or soon 
wearying, they are material on which the Holy 
Spirit may stamp the lineaments of Christ, and 
fire with zeal for His service/' 

Churches were also built at Wedau and 
Wamira, with grass roofs, and walls of coconut 
palm lined with pandanus leaf. The work was 
done entirely by the natives, but in each case 
under Mr. Tomlinson's supervision. 

It has already been told how, on the southern 
side of Goodenough Bay, the high mountains slope 
very suddenly down to the water's edge. On 
the northern side, running out between Good- 
enough and CoUingwood Bays, is a long tongue 
of low-lying land, covered with grass and scanty 
scrub or light timber. There are no good har- 
bours and few anchorages : the shore is either 
coral rock or shingle, and the water is very deep 
close up to the shore all along the coast. The few 
hills on this narrow tongue of land are hardly 
more than four or five hundred feet high. The 
population is scanty and very scattered, the 
most important centres being Paiwa, at the head 
of the bay, and Menapi to the east of it. 

Willie Miwa, a South Sea Islander, was settled 
at Menapi in July, 1893. Mr. King took him 
over in the schooner — a five-hour journey from 
Dogura — and the natives lent a house for his 
occupation, and promised to help him build one 
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of his own. Two village bo3r8 came away from 
Menapi to become boarders at Dogura, but when 
the schooner put in at another village their 
courage &iled them and they ran away. 

Mr. King went over every month in the 
whale-boaty and found that though Willie was 
unable to hold services, being slow at the lan- 
guage, which was quite different from Wedauan, 
he was getting on well with the natives, and 
had started a school. When the whale-boat 
arrived for the November visit, the people of 
the village met Mr. King on the beach, and told 
him that ''their father was dead." He and 
another man had eaten some poisonous fish, 
and Willie had died within a week. Before he 
died he assured the people that he had not been 
bewitched as they thought, and that when the 
white man came they were not to be frightened 
and run away, as they would otherwise have 
done, since every death in New Guinea is 
attributed to the act of an enemy, and these 
people would have expected Mr. King to take 
revenge as a matter of course for the death of his 
teacher. 

The village people had buried him close to 
his house, and had tidied up the place and 
fastened the door, and everything was safe. 
More than this, when the boat left next day, 
the Menapi people allowed one of their little 
bo3r8 to go and live at Dogura, and other 
boys followed soon afterwards. Willie Miwa's 
grave in the village at Menapi was described 
at the time as a challenge to the Mission to go 
on with his work ; but it was eleven years before 
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another teacher could be placed there ; and 
when, in 1904, a South Sea Islander, with three 
Dogura trained Menapi lads, was sent, one of 
the boys died, and the S.S.L and his wife had 
bad healthy and were greatly disconcerted by the 
pretensions of sorcerers, who threatened to 
kill him as they claimed to have killed Willie 
Miwa in 1893. 

Within the past year a white priest and layman 
have been stationed at Menapi. 

The new layman who stayed at Dotfura with 
Mr. King after the other workers had been 
scattered soon failed in health, and within four 
months he had to be sent back to Sydney. He 
came back to New Guinea after eighteen months, 
but his attacks of fever were '^ severe, con- 
tinuous, and complicated," and he had to give 
up altogether in a few weeks. 

In September, Mr. King went with the Gover- 
nor for a fortnight's trip in the Merrie England, 
past Cape Nelson, and then from point to point 
right up the north-east coast past Mitre Rock. 
Returning, they visited many villages, and 
noticed several rivers for the first time. Two 
crowded centres of population were found in 
CoUingwood Bay, and Mr. King came back to 
talk and write many letters about ''the great 
need for extension of our Mission." 

There is not much to record of the rest of 
1893. At Christmas the staff assembled at 
Dogura to consult about their difficulties and 
discuss methods of work and make plans for 
the future. Although it was now two and a 
half years since the foundation of the Mission, 
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Harry Mark, S.S.L, was **the only member 
of the staff who was not one of the original 
band." 

1894 was a year of steady work, though very 
little extension was possible. King tried to 
explore Collingwood Bay in the schooner, but 
got aground among the Jabbering Islands, with 
considerable damage to the ship. She was sent 
over to Australia for repairs, and got on to the 
Great Australian Barrier Reef, and was nearly 
wrecked altogether. 

A magic lantern was now used at Taupota 
and Dogura; and in Wedau village one night 
the lecturer tried to astonish the natives by telling 
them that all the London houses they were 
looking at were built of stone, but they only 
asked whether that was because there was no 
wood to be had in the white man's country. In 
Wamira, at Christmas time, they were shown 
a slide of a man with eyes that rolled very 
funnily. During the week that followed there 
was a good deal of rumbling thunder, and the 
people said, quite seriously, that it must have 
been sent by the spirit with the rolling eyes ! 
At a lantern service on Good Friday they shed 
tears, and said their hearts burned at the 
thought of all our Lord had suffered, and they 
wanted to go and take revenge for Him on His 
enemies ! 

In April, the missionaries got together such 
of the younger natives as had seemed most 
willing to attend to their teaching. Their names 
were written in a book, and classes were begun 
with a view to Baptism. 
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In October, the first gold prospectors came 
to the district, and went inland behind Boianai ; 
but one of them was killed by natives on the 
second day, and the other three hurried back 
to Dogura, having had no food for forty-eight 
hours. The Merrie England came up, and half 
a dozen natives were caught and sent to Samarai. 
Other parties followed in February and March 
of 1895, going to the head of Goodenough Bay, 
while others went in from Wedau. They had 
much sickness, and found but little gold, and 
most of them soon went north to the Mamba 
River. 

At the end of 1894, Mr. Tomlinson having 
gone to a Wesleyan Mission station in the islands 
in search of skilled treatment for a badly- 
poisoned hand, and Mrs. Tomlinson having 
gone with him, it so happened that Mr. King 
and Harry Mark, S.S.I., were for some little 
time the only missionaries remaining at their 
posts in the Anglican Mission district. 

Once again, the darkest hour was precursor 
of another dawn, and within the next few 
months a young priest from Sydney, with his 
sister, and four more South Sea Islanders, joined 
the staff. 

It now became possible to open a station at 
Boianai, and to put S.S.I, teachers to live in 
Wamira. 

The catechumens' class went on steadily, the 
numbers rising to nearly forty. Mr. King wrote 
of this class as follows: ''Not only was the 
attendance regular, but when by any chance one 
missed he was careful to come up the hill as soon 
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as possible and ask for the lesson to be given a^in. 
Of course we could not expect perfect conduct 
from such learners. We know how often baptized 
Christians foil. But when any of the catechu- 
mens were found out in conduct unworthy of 
their profession we not only exhorted them, 
but also on occasion stopped their attendance at 
the classes until we were satisfied of their repen- 
tance. The catechumens were looked upon in 
their villages as professors in their new religion, 
and were often subjected to taunts, and frequently 
to petty persecution, generally on account of 
their refusal to submit to native customs of which 
they now saw the wrong." 

About this time the new Organizing Secretary 
of A.B.M., who had worked for twenty years 
and more in Melanesia, came to New Guinea, 
and his experience and advice were made the 
most of. 

When the natives who had attacked the 
miners behind Boianai came back comparatively 
civilized after their year's imprisonment at 
Samarai, Mr. Tomlinson went inland with them 
to their villages, and his visit *' helped materially 
to extend the reign of peace.'' Soon afterwards, 
a party of these men paid a friendly visit to 
Dogura, bringing a pig as a return compliment 
for what the missionaries had done for them. 

In January, 1896, the Tomlinsons went to 
England on furlough ; but the stajff was rein- 
forced by a layman and a schoolmistress from 
Sydney. 

The first Baptisms took place this year, and 
the present writer is unwilling to spoil Mr. 
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King's simple account of this historic happening, 
which the preacher at a missionary service in 
S. Paul's Cathedral a few months afterwards 
read aloud and described as '' sounding like 
a chapter out of the Acts of the Apostles." 

" The day approached when we should gather 
in our first fruits. For a long time past the 
catechumens' classes had been steadily increas- 
ing. We were able to explain our standard of 
rules more fully to them as time went on, and 
expulsion from the classes became more and 
more a severe punishment. But again and again, 
as we neared the longed-for goal, we were 
disappointed, and the natives who had raised 
our expectations by their attention to our lessons, 
lapsed from the narrow way, and dispelled our 
bright hopes. At last we found that there were 
only two young men whom we could venture at 
first to admit to the Sacrament of Baptism. We 
spent much time and care over the preparation 
of these two. The Baptism service was trans- 
lated, revised and corrected, typewritten, and 
taught ; the Catechism was made the basis of 
instruction, though it had not yet been trans- 
lated, nor if so could it have been used without 
adaptation. They were taught the Creed, and 
the Lord's Prayer, and had long before learnt 
the Ten Commandments ; and the temptations 
which they were daily withstanding, and others 
were falling under, were a vivid illustration of 
the teaching they received concerning the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

''The training culminated towards the end of 
Lent, 1896, and we decided to have the Baptism 

H 
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on Easter Day on the beach near the village. 
So we cut down the grass on each bank of a 
running stream ; one could see the water 
bubbling out of the ground, and its whole length 
was not thirty yards down to the sea. It ran 
strongly, but was not too wide to be stepped 
over. On the Sunday afternoon the village 
church bell rang, and all the inhabitants came 
along the shore, and seated themselves on the 
right bank of the stream. The body of Chris- 
tians, three missionaries from Dogura, five 
South Sea Islanders, and seven casual visitors 
(miners) were on the left bank, and the catechu- 
mens were on the right bank in front of the 
heathen. The address explained to all the 
meaning of the service, and when the time came, 
the two candidates, each dressed in white singlet 
and calico, remained standing in front of their 
fellows, and answered distinctly the questions 
put to them. Then the Baptism came. I took 
Aigeri by the hand, led him into the water, 
and as he stood there I poured water on his 
forehead, and baptized him Samuela, and having 
been signed with the sign of the Cross, he stepped 
up into the assembly of the Christians, and then 
we did the same for Agadabi, and Pilipo was 
added to the Church." 

Other Baptisms took place on the following 
Whitsun Day, in the chapel at Dogura, when 
Samuela's wife and child, and another young 
man, were brought into the fold. The names 
given to the mother and her child were Rebeka 
and William, and the young man was called 
Selwin. 



SAMUELA AIGERI, WITH 
REBEKA AND WILLIAM. 
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Mr. King, a year or so afterwards, wrote that 
''some of the old people in the village rather 
object to our giving folk these new-fangled 
names, but that very fact shows that they con- 
sider it sets them apart from the heathen.'' 

More missionaries arrived in September, 1896 — 
a priest, a layman, a trained nurse, and a South 
Sea Islander — and Mr. King was more free to 
attend to translation work. 

A custom had grown up that teachers from 
out-stations, with their pupils from the scattered 
villages along the coast, should come to Dogura, 
to spend a week or so, three times each year. 
Christmas, Easter, and the August anniversary 
were the times generally chosen for these 
gatherings. There would be school for all the 
children, classes for the native teachers, con- 
sultations of the staff, special services and 
singing lessons so that everybody might learn 
the new tunes, and also a day of sports and 
entertainments. 

One of the new-comers was a conjurer, and 
'' the boy in whose mop of hair he found a hen's 
egg said the place was so painful that he was 
sure there must be some more, and he would 
like Mr. Clark to get them out for him to take 
to his mother." The village native constable, a 
Government official, said that if the missionaries 
kept getting shillings out of them like that the 
diggers would be smashing their heads open to 
get at the store inside. But when it came to 
pounding up Mr. Tomlinson's watch with a 
tomahawk and swallowing the pieces, and then 
bringing it out of the top of Mr. Tomlinson's own 
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heady the audience decided that it was altogether 
too uncanny, and rushed for the door. 

After these wonders the ghastly glimmery 
ghost that was brought on in blue flickering 
light as a grand finale, proved a mere anti- 
climax, and nobody was frightened and nobody 
ran away« There are limits, it seems, even to 
a Papuan's power of letting himself be startled. 

Missionaries of the right sort are the merriest 
men and women in all the wide world ; and 
these early New Guinea missionaries, at the 
end of one-and-twenty years — during which a 
few others like themselves, as well as many 
lesser men and women, have died or fainted 
at their posts, or have simply come and gone away 
again — these pioneer missionaries are still proving 
themselves of precisely ''the right sort," but 
they needed all the fun they could find in those 
early days. The work was going on, and they 
themselves were ever growing more fit for the 
work, but reinforcements were so very slow 
in coming. 

During five years after Maclaren's death, two 
priests had come to New Guinea from Australia. 
One of them started for the mission within 
twenty-four hours of his Ordination, and left 
again within a year, having been ill and unable 
to do much work all the time he was in the 
country. The other remained eight months. 
Of three laymen who joined, one stayed ten, 
and another seventeen months; and the third 
died within three years. Three ladies came: 
one served nearly eleven, another seven and a 
half, and the third over five years. Seven South 
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Sea Islanders joined, of whom four died in 
New Guinea, and one (Bob Tasso) is still on 
the active list, after seventeen years unbroken 
service. The layman who joined at the begin- 
ning with the Tomlinsons left the mission at the 
end of three years. 

Except for the continuous persevering work 
of ''King and the Tomlinsons/' and not forget- 
ting the three ladies, and with another tribute 
to the faithfulness of the coloured S.S.I, teachers, 
it cannot be claimed that very much had been 
done in these five years to justify the confident 
words of Sir William MacGregor which precede 
this chapter. 

All honour to those who came, honour and 
reverence most of all to those who stayed and 
worked and waited and began to reap, in days 
when the New Guinea Mission was not yet 
popular, and when the Church in Australia, 
bishops and priests and lay people alike, was, at 
the worst, coldly critical of what King and his 
fellow-workers were doing, and, at the best, with 
but few exceptions, merely indifferent. 

It is, perhaps, only fair to remember that 1893 
and 1894 were years of commercial depression 
in Australia, and that the Australian Board of 
Missions, in common with other religious and 
charitable societies, felt the pinch of the lean 
years. When he is compelled to economize, the 
Australian, like many other men, sometimes 
chooses his economies with considerable care. 

But once again, as at the beginning, the Church 
found herself forced into some sort of tardy 
possession of the unoccupied ground, and when 
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the Executive Council of A.B.M. met, early in 
June, 1897, they had to consider another letter 
from Sir William MacGregor, in which he 
*' pressed for definite information as to the ex- 
tension of the mission work; or failing that, 
that the Church of England should face the 
question and declare their inability to extend 
and their willingness to cede a portion of the 
territory allotted to them, and allow him to invite 
some other body to take up the work/' 
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*'The crying need is for leaders, first in New Guinea, after 
that for the northern shores of Australia from east to west. I 
believe we are verily guilty of neglect of an obvious duty and 
shall miss the blessing of God if we lose any more time in 
putting at the head of our Mission in New Guinea, which is now 
some years old, the natural leader in the Church. He alone can 
speak and act with authority. I do not hesitate to state my own 
conviction that every Church Mission shouid commence with a 
Bishop. Let him be, if you like, the only worker at first, let him 
contain within himself the ^erm and development of all that is 
to come." — Bishop Montgomery of Tasmania (sermon in Sydney 
Cathedral, July 21, 1895). 
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CHAPTER III 

THE BISHOPRIC 

IN his address to General Synod of 1896, 
the Primate of Australia spoke of ''the pro- 
ject of a bishopric in New Guinea which has 
been mooted, and is to be placed before us." 

Whether," Bishop Saumarez Smith went on, 

the urgency of this step be so great as some 
of my right reverend brethren seem to think, 
and whether this be an opportune time to appeal 
for this special object or not, is to my mind 
doubtful." 

In spite of this splash of cold water from the 
heights. Synod straightway resolved, with only 
one or two dissentients, ''That it was desirable 
to establish forthwith a bishopric in New Guinea." 

Nine months later, it was announced that 
Montagu John Stone- Wigg, Canon of Brisbane, 
had been chosen. 

Canon Stone-Wigg was no stranger to the 
New Guinea Mission. One of the letters that 
Maclaren wrote from Cooktown, while waiting 
to start for Samarai, was addressed to him. 
When one of the earliest batches of South Sea 
Islanders for New Guinea was leaving Brisbane 
in 1895, it was Canon Stone-Wigg who took the 
chair at a farewell meeting for them ; and before 
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he went to England in 1896, the S.S.L in Brisbane 
gave a supper to the priest who had prepared 
some of them for Baptism and C!onfirmation, and 
who, as Bishop, was afterwards to draw many 
of them to New Guinea. 

The consecration took place in S. Andrew's 
Cathedral, Sydney, on S. Paul's Day, January 
25, 1898, when the present Bishop of Labuan 
and Sarawak, then a Sydney curate, acted as 
chaplain to the bishop-elect. 

Between his election and his consecration. 
Canon Stone- Wigg had been to New Guinea 
and back, spending a fortnight in his future 
diocese, meeting all the staff, seeing all the 
stations, and being present at a Baptism one 
Sunday afternoon on Wedau beach. 

Within twenty-four hours of his consecration. 
Bishop Stone- Wigg met the Executive Council 
of A.B.M., and it was resolved: ''That the 
financial responsibilities of the Mission, together 
with the control, should be taken over by the 
Bishop after March Slst, under pledge of support 
from the Executive Council." 

This meant that the new Bishop began by 
making himself financially responsible for every- 
thing and everybody in the Mission ; and it ended 
by meaning that his life-insurance policies were 
pledged as security for the debts of the diocese ; 
but it gave Bishop Stone- Wigg a free hand, which 
was what he wanted, and what the head of the 
New Guinea Mission needed but had never yet 
had, and it relieved the A.B.M., who had long 
been in straits for funds, and whose organizing 
secretary had just resigned ''on account of 
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emptiness of the treasury/' which was his 
pleasant way of protesting that his salary was 
twelve months in arrear. 

Some Churchmen in Australia clubbed to- 
gether and promised an episcopal income of 
about £450 for five years; and along with this 
modest guarantee for the future there was made 
over to the first Bishop of New Guinea an 
immediate bank overdraft of some hundreds of 
pounds. 

Let it be recorded here that this first Bishop 
used no part of his official stipend for his own 
purposes, but, on the other hand, spent much 
of his own money upon diocesan and Mission 
objects, and that when he resigned the see 
Bishop Stone- Wigg was a poorer man, finan- 
cially as well as physically, than he had been 
at the time of his consecration. 

He did not go at once to his diocese, but for 
three months was travelling all over Australia, 
as Maclaren had done eight years before, 
preaching, lecturing, being interviewed, making 
friends, and above all collecting money and 
trying to collect men. 

Meanwhile, work went on as before at Dogura 
and in the five village schools which had been 
opened up to the end of 1897. In March of 
1898, the first Christian marriage was solemnized 
in Dogura chapel, when Selwin took Elisabeta 
to wife. They did things in style in those early 
days, and the bride was dressed in heliotrope 
crepon trimmed with cream lace and pink 
ribbons; she wore a wreath of flowers, but 
positively refused to carry a bouquet; the 
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bridesmaid, who was beautiful in blue muslin, 
** was almost as shy as the bride herself" ; and 
Elisabeta's old heathen father, who gave her 
away, appeared 'Mn purely native costume." 
Many young people in the village afterwards 
lamented that they had not waited until they 
too could have been married after this manner. 
It was not only and altogether of the blue muslin 
and heliotrope crdpon that they were thinking, 
for the solemn service had shown forth to them 
some of the many privileges which baptized 
people are allowed to claim. 

On Easter Day one man and seven women 
were baptized. '* Henry" was Samuel Aigeri's 
chum and brother-in-law, and of ** Alice, Sarah, 
Lily, Ruby, Ellen, Eunice, and Mabel" Mr. 
King observed that '*of course some of these 
names will have to be slightly changed both in 
spelling and pronunciation." 

The Bishop came from Australia in the Merrie 
England^ and was at Dogura with the Govern- 
ment party for a few hours one evening early in 
May. He went on with them to Mamba River, 
and there had his first slight experience of fever. 
He was enthroned at the end of the month, 
and an address was presented to him in which 
*' while thanking God for what little they had 
been allowed and helped to do for Him," the 
staff asserted that they knew, ''even better than 
their friends in the south, how much still re- 
mained to do. Cape Vogel, and CoUingwood 
Bay, the Valley of the Musa, and the goldfields 
of the Northern Rivers, all were waiting to be 
evangelized." 
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They had a cheerful time at Dogura, while 
the Bishop was settling into his '' one roomed 
palace." There had arrived, a fortnight before, 
a large party of new missionaries from Australia, 
a priest, three la3rmen, a lady, and a South Sea 
Islander, and besides their own impedimenta 
this throng had brought with them 127 packages, 
large and small, for the Bishop. 

Day after day the natives crowded about the 
landing-place and up on the hill, and enjoyed 
themselves tremendously amidst all the disorder 
of cloven packing-cases and torn paper and 
scattered straw. The climax came when the 
'* wizened old eagle'' (Bishop Stone- Wigg's own 
description of a lectern which had once belonged 
to a church in Brisbane) appeared. Was it a 
pigeon? The beak suggested a cockatoo, the 
wings a rooster ! What was it ? ** We explained 
as well as we could '' (it is still the Bishop who 
writes), **and carried the old bird up, blushing 
to find himself the object of so much admiration.'' 

One of the men had brought a bicycle, and 
he rode precipitously down Dogura Hill and 
through the shingly village of Wedau, scaring 
the dogs and colliding with pigs, and striking 
terror into native hearts. Men, women, chil- 
dren, and four-footed beasts ran screaming and 
barking and squealing in every direction, but 
as soon as the apparition had passed they followed 
in a shouting crowd behind. Requests for 
similar performances came in from other villages, 
and one old fellow who was even persuaded to 
have a ride became for many days afterwards 
the hero of all the neighbourhood. 
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A party soon went off to establish stations in 
C!ollingwood Bay, and within three months 
white men and South Sea Islanders were living 
among the swamps of Wanigera, at the head 
of the bay, and on the low hills of Cape Vogel 
at Mukawa. 

And when these expeditions had been sent 
out, Dogura settled down to steady work. The 
school, for picked boys from the out-stations, was 
in charge of a white lady, and another was 
over the store and the household. There was 
a trained nurse, who opened a dispensary and 
went about in the villages. Mr. King taught 
in school, managed the outside work, was busy 
always with language and translation, and spent 
his evenings in Wedau at night school and 
prayers and classes. 

The Bishop, whenever he was at home, took 
his share of station work, going down with 
the boys at daylight to their work of wood- 
cutting or gardening under the hill ; and he 
sometimes took the ** upper mathematical class" 
in school in the afternoon. The phrase is pre- 
tentious, but the class '* contained some boys 
who could do compound long division in money, 
and long measure,'' and a despatch from Sir 
William MacGregor to the Queensland Govern- 
ment had already spoken of **one phenomenal 
boy who was studying algebra — probably the 
first Papuan who ever did so." They were all 
taught copy -writing and composition. They 
read English to a certain extent, and the native 
language fluently. They were taught conver- 
sational English by the Gouin method, but they 
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seemed to have objections to speak it. They 
learnt the outlines of geography, and could 
read at sight a sol-fa tune written on the black- 
board. 

'* I enjoy these sums/' wrote the Bishop. '' The 
little heads get so muddled, and the little faces 
so perplexed, and the wild shots at answers 
which they make combine despair and hope, 
despair of ever getting the right answer, and 
a faint hope that they may hit upon it by accident. 
There is one splendid little fellow, who regularly 
gets his sums as wrong as they can be, and as 
my pencil goes through each erring figure, the 
sounds and sighs he emits are enough to upset 
one's gravity. Another boy, whenever he hands 
me his slate, says, disparagingly, 'All wrong, 
bada' (master)." 

''It is hard work getting them to use their 
heads. They have never had to think, but their 
instincts are as keen as can be. Yet they learn 
wonderfully .well, and though much patience 
and perseverance are demanded, their teacher 
sees steady progress. In dictation, their spelling 
is very accurate, a mistake being of rare occur- 
rence, as the language is phonetically written. 
But they have no idea of the divisions between 
the words, and as you dictate the sentence, 
a little head will bob up and ask, ' Bada, pive (5) 
word ? * or * Tiree (3) word ? ' and if you do 
not tell them, you will have all the words 
running into each other, like the cars in a railway 
collision." 

There was one promising little person, nick- 
named ''The Archbishop," who evolved a system 
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of marginal notation to his sums. Against an 
indistinct figure he would put ** Tuau^ wei naeni ** 
(This, O my friend, is a 9). Opposite the next, 
perhaps, it would be, *'Tuau, wei a terei boai" 
(O friend of mine, I have done this wrong), 
and wrong assuredly it was ! He then ventured 
on English, and wrote a diffident ** rom " across 
another sum. He meant this for '* wrong,'' but 
the sum was right! 

The Bishop always had an answer for the critic 
who asked, after being told all about the general 
educational work of the missionaries, '^What, 
after all, is the good of teaching little niggers to 
make d'oyleys?" "It is not the d'oyley that 
matters," replied the Bishop, "it is what the 
d'oyley represents — the patience, perseverance, 
and concentration of mind which are so difficult 
and yet so necessary to develop in this tropical 
land." 

Sir William MacGregor paid his farewell visit 
to Dogura in July and inspected the Wedau and 
Dogura schools. Of Wedau, where there were 
about forty children, he wrote, "I was pleased 
with the tone and attitude of the children, and 
with the interest they seemed to take in their 
work. Writing and arithmetic appeared to me 
up to the level of European children of the same 
age in the case of the younger ones. The reading 
was very fair, all things considered. The sewing 
of the girls was creditable." And of Dogura, 
"I found the progress made in arithmetic 
surprising. The handwriting is of a high 
order. Many read the Gospel with consider- 
able ease and fluency. ... I wish that some 
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of those that question the utility of mission 
work could or would come here and judge for 
themselves.'' 

In this same month, late on the Eve of 
S. James's Day, a dying catechumen was baptized 
by the name of James. He died at daybreak, 
and his was the first Christian burial at Dogura. 
As no cemetery had yet been consecrated, a 
piece of ground near the beach was chosen and 
hurriedly prepared, and a barrier thrown round 
it, inside of which only the dead man's friends 
and the clergy and bearers were admitted. After 
service in the chapel, a long procession went 
down the hill, and round the grave were gathered 
great numbers of natives. It was a striking object- 
lesson to them of the missionaries' outlook beyond 
the grave, and a deep impression was made by 
the contrast between this Christian death and 
burial and the customary native howling and 
hysterical weeping and savage self-mutilation at 
the time of a death. 

A few days afterwards, Bob Tasso, a S.S.I, 
teacher, was married at Dogura to a native girl. 
Rhoda had spent some years at Dogura, and was 
a fairly good scholar, able to be of use to Bob 
in his school. Directly after the marriage service, 
the bride made her First Communion, having 
been confirmed the evening before. At the 
wedding breakfast, Rhoda, in her dress of 
** white crepon, made loose from a yoke, trimmed 
with lace and small white flowers, a wreath of 
the same flowers on her head," was exceedingly 
shy, but *' conducted herself charmingly, con- 
sidering it was her first appearance at a breakfast 
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table." The contemporary record from which 
these authentic details are ^thered, adds that the 
one bridesmaid, in a dress of white lawn trimmed 
with lace, and a large bow over her left shoulder, 
'Mooked very dignified sitting on a chair and 
eating cake." Bob and Rhoda are still at work 
for the Mission, and they are still at Awaiama, 
where they were sent on their wedding day, 
fourteen years ago. 

In September, the Bishop visited Taupota on 
his way to Samarai. **We left in the schooner 
on Monday," wrote Mr. King, *' and on Thursday 
morning we were still loitering off the coast 
several miles from Taupota. We could stand it 
no longer, and got ourselves put ashore in the 
dinghy, and set out to walk along the coast, with 
boys to carry us across the numerous streams 
that run out from the mountains." Mr. King 
stayed some time at Taupota, to help with the 
preparation of the first candidates for Baptism. 
He found the people very earnest, and wrote, 
** Although Mr. Clark has not mastered the 
language, he generally manages to make himself 
understood and to understand. Every Sunday 
night he and Peter, the S.S.I., sit down together 
and study the subject for next week's sermon. 
Mr. Clark composes it, and Peter preaches it, 
and we may well believe that the Holy Spirit 
blesses it, for its effects are seen in the changed 
lives of many of the people, as the old village 
folk testify, and as is shown by the first-class 
workmanship put into the new church by these 
boys." 

In October, the Bishop went by schooner to 
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Wanigera and Mukawa. At Mukawa, he found 
that by laborious work and the use of dynamite, 
a good, though steep, track had been made up the 
hill, some native houses built, and nearly all the 
material for a large European house put ready 
on the ground. At Wanigera, no stores had 
reached them since early in August, and they 
were almost down to their last cup of tea and 
the penultimate biscuit. Building was still going 
on, and the Bishop had to sleep in the little chapel 
on a springy palm floor, which he found **so 
comfortable." He thought the native houses in 
which the party were living were '* charming and 
rustic-looking, perfect, indeed — if only the rain 
would not come through the roof, and the rats 
run up your legs." 

The Taupota church was opened and dedicated 
in December, and sixteen Baptisms, the first 
outside Dogura, took place in the afternoon. 
They were the first-fruits of Mr. Clark's work. 
Mr. Clark died a few months afterwards, and 
lies buried close by the church that he built. 

Tommie and Teddie, the Taupotan twins, 
are famous in the history of the New Guinea 
Mission. They were rescued from being buried 
alive with the mother who had died in giving 
them birth. Their father would have nothing 
to do with them. Children whom the mother 
has left so young are shunned as certain to 
bring sickness and death to all who touch 
them. A boy belonging to the Mission passed 
by just as they were to be thrown into the 
open grave. He called out "Avena" "(Don't 
do that ! ")» and rushed up to the station ; and 
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some one from the Mission ran down and found 
the children, and took them, and a woman who 
was soon to be baptized, though she ah'eady had 
a young child of her own, nursed these other 
two. Tor-mee and Tay-dee were the firstlings 
of the Mission Orphanage and Infants' Home, 
and the nurse who received them said they were 
the tiniest babies she had ever seen — at three 
weeks old they weighed but four and five pounds 
— but they soon picked up, and grew so fast that 
the natives thought the missionaries must have 
been feeding them on 'Mots and lots of tinned 
meat/' 

These twins were among the Taupotans who 
were now baptized in the new church. 

That same night a hurricane struck the north- 
east coast of New Guinea, and the stream where 
the Baptisms had taken place became a raging 
torrent. The Bishop relates that at Taupota huge 
trees were uprooted, coconut palms in large 
numbers thrown down, and houses blown away, 
and in some cases carried out to sea with their 
living occupants. Twenty-five yards of frontage 
were washed away from the Mission land, and of 
fifty-seven houses in the nearest village, only 
twelve were left standing; and sixty-five were 
destroyed in a larger village just beyond. At 
Dogura two whale-boats were dashed to pieces 
and the schooner thrown upon the beach, her 
main-mast being smashed against a coconut palm. 
Two dinghies and the boathouse were destroyed, 
and, most serious loss of all, a new bulk store, 
built near the landing-place only a month before, 
and containing £300 worth of stores, was washed 
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clean away. No lives were lost in the Mission, 
though three men on the schooner had a narrow 
escape, but the Bishop was obliged to put out an 
appeal for £600, to repair the damage done in 
a few hours by this hurricane. 

Some of the old men of Wedau said that the 
missionaries were to blame for all this misfortune, 
and that the Bishop and Mr. King had gone down 
to Taupota ''to raise the wind''; but the proper 
retort was obvious, and the burden of suspicion 
was easily removed from the shoulders of those 
who had themselves borne the greater part of 
the loss. 

The Bishop tried to charter a vessel while the 
schooner was being repaired, but so many had 
been lost in the hurricane that boats were scarce 
and expensive. He then bought a small eight- 
ton cutter, and named it the Canterbury ; and she 
did good work, chiefly round about Dogura, 
getting firewood and fetching food from the 
islands, with a native captain and crew, until 
she was lost on a reef in Goodenough Bay last 
year. 

While the Bishop was at Samarai, arranging 
these shipping affairs, he held Christmas services 
in the ''School of Arts" (the pretentious name 
given to a small reading room), and made a 
beginning with a Church Building Fund. He 
then returned to Dogura, where there were now 
fifty boarders, and went on in the new cutter to 
Mukawa, where he heard "a horrid report that 
the party at Wanigera had been murdered in their 
houses at night"; but he found everything well 
when he got there three days later. 
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1899 was a year of much building — churches, 
schooh'ooms and living-houses. These houses of 
native material need rebuilding every few years, 
or at least re-roofing; and fires are frequent — 
there were fires both at Dogura and Wanigera 
in 1899, when four or five houses were destroyed 
on each station. Building by native workmen, 
with native material, mangrove poles, posts of 
teak, thatch and walls of coconut leaf or sago 
palm or long grass, means much supervision by 
the white men, with endless patience and deter- 
mination. Papuans, left to themselves, are at no 
pains to set up their posts in straight lines, nor 
have they any reverence for the perpendicular. 
They have their own ideas, quite naturally, as 
to how high a building should be, how many 
windows are necessary, and of what shape and 
size they must be — ^the roof very low, and the 
microscopic windows few and stuck in unex- 
pected places ; and of how much of a post should 
be pushed into the ground, for the New Guinea 
man doesn't dig holes for his posts if he can help it 
— it is easier to shove the timber into the ground 
and prop it up against something. At Wamira, 
the roof-centre of the new schoolroom was 
eighteen inches out of truth, and rather than be 
at the trouble to adjust it, the workmen offered 
to forgo their pay, if only they might leave it 
as it was. The height of the posts for the 
new church scared them, and they wanted to 
*' cut just an inch off the bottom,'' and one of 
them, comparing it mentally with the Albert 
Maclaren^ exclaimed that ^* it isn't a church, it's a 
schooner 1 " 
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In May, 1899, two of the staff died, Edward 
Henry Clark, who built the new station, and 
prepared the first catechumens at Taupota, and 
WUlieHoli, ''the best of the S.S.L teachers," 
as Bishop Stone- Wigg called him. The white 
man died of malarial fever, alone, and in the 
place where his best work had been done ; and 
the coloured man of a lung complaint, at Dogura, 
tenderly cared for by a white nurse. 

The Bishop was also ill at this time, and his 
sickness was variously diagnosed as ''a slight 
sunstroke," and as ''neuralgic malaria." It 
seems to have been the beginning of the break- 
up of his health, for he was hardly ever perfectly 
well afterwards. 

By the middle of the year the big European 
house at Mukawa was finished, at a cost of £1,200 
for material and freight alone, the labour being 
supplied by members of the staff. Bishop Stone- 
Wigg had plans for Mukawa. It was central 
in the diocese, and this was to be the Bishop's 
palace, where he dreamed of establishing a 
school of the prophets for the training of young 
Papuans for life-long service in the Mission — 
plans and dreams which may yet come to pass, 
though the first Bishop did not see them realized. 
Mr. Tomlinson was put in charge of the station, 
and he has lived in the big white house with 
the golden cross on its eastern gable ever since. 
It is not every priest who can boast that, before 
his Ordination, he worked as a skilled tradesman 
on the building of the very house in which he now 
lives. A fifteen-inch lamp, with proper lenses 
and reflectors, was set up on Dog's Hill at 
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M ukawa at this time, and the Mission had the 
honour of kindling the first marine light on the 
New Guinea coast. 

In August, Henry Newton reached Dogura, 
the first priest who had offered for New Guinea 
since the Bishop's consecration, nineteen months 
before. There has always been a dearth of 
clergymen in this Mission ; and towards the end 
of his episcopate Bishop Stone- Wigg reminded 
the Australian Church that '' out of all the clergy 
ordained in Australia in the last twenty years, 
not one was working in New Guinea/' though 
it was supposed to be, distinctively, a Mission 
of the Australian Church. 

Mr. Newton was put in charge of Dogura, 
and Mr. King set free for translation work, 
for which, by this time, he had become excel- 
lently well qualified. 

''Darkie," the horse that came to Dogura as 
one of the original party, had been running wild 
for some years, and one of the new broom's first 
sweeping reforms was to make the '' Enormous 
Pig " fall into line and work like everybody else at 
Dogura. The poor old chap had to help with a 
wall that was being built, and he spent his days 
hooked on to a sort of sledge in which he dragged 
loads of stones up the hill, and his nights in 
a fenced-in paddock. He was shot, when his 
infirmities increased a few years later, at a time 
when a hungry crowd was gathered at Dogura 
for the August anniversary ; and there is a 
sinister story still told to new-comers, though it 
now appears in print for the first time, that the 
white staff, as well as the coloured visitors, ate 
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abundantly of fresh beef that week, and took 
large pieces of corned beef back with them to 
their stations — but, however that may be» the 
village children in Wedau long had a game which 
they called 'Splaying darkie." 

In October the Bishop left for Australia, having 
confirmed Samuel Aigeri before he went, and 
made all arrangements for the opening of a new 
station on the Mamba River. The diocese being 
£1,400 in debt, the Bishop spent some months 
on tour, collecting money and enlisting men. 

'' Upwards of fifty thousand pounds," he 
wrote, ''has been given in a few weeks to a 
fund for sending Australian soldiers to South 
Africa, while Australia's only missionary Bishop, 
by constant travelling and incessant talking and 
writing, and at no little expense to himself, has 
scraped together, in as many months, something 
considerably under six hundred pounds." 

It used to be said of Bishop Stone- Wigg's tours 
in Australia, that when he was in poor health, 
and showed it, people gave him plenty of 
money, but he got no men; and that when he 
looked less broken and worn than usual, he 
got the men but not the money. This time he 
secured a deacon, who stayed one year; a lay- 
man, who has since been ordained, and is now 
priest -in -charge of Samarai ; another layman, 
who developed marvellous gifts for New Guinea 
languages — it was said of him that when he 
went to a new village he would talk the local 
dialect fluently in half an hour, and finish the 
arrangement of a dictionary on the third day, 
and be ready to translate S. Paul's Epistles or 
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compile a liturgy within a week ; an elderly boat- 
builder, who was all but drowned the following 
year, and who died in the service of the mission ; 
a trained lady teacher for the newly-opened 
school in Samarai, who afterwards married and 
settled in New Guinea ; another lady, who stayed 
three years ; and a third, who stayed three 
weeks ; a printer, who was dismissed within six 
months ; and three South Sea Islanders. There 
was also sent up to Dogura some very complete 
furniture for a printing office, presented by the 
Rev. Bernard C. Wilson and other people in 
England. 

The Bishop, with some of these new missionaries, 
was back at Samarai by the beginning of April ; 
and the Governor was good enough to take them 
the rest of the way in the Merrie England^ with 
the Albert Maclaren^ full of flocks and herds and 
ducks and geese, in tow. 

After Easter the Bishop set out to visit all the 
stations, intending to go as far as the Mamba. He 
got to Wanigera, where the resident magistrate 
from Cape Nelson met him, and they went 
together in the schooner to the newly-opened 
Government station at Tufi. 

"It was slow work," the Bishop wrote, "and 
instead of anchoring at 5 p.m., as we usually do 
on that dangerous coast, we pressed on, anxious 
to reach the station. It was past 6 p.m. when we 
saw the lights, and an hour later before we got 
abreast of them and about to turn into the 
anchorage. Then a black rainsquall swept down 
upon us, put out all the station lights, and left 
us in pitch darkness. Other rainsqualls followed, 
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the sea got up, and we were soon in difficulties. 
It was impossible to find our way in the dark. 
Reefs abounded, and a two-knot current would 
upset any calculations. We were unfortunately 
very short of ground-tackle, having only thirty 
fathoms of chain. So we let run eighty fathoms 
of coir rope and a small anchor. The strain on 
it was severe — it was stretched as tight as a fiddle- 
string — but it held bravely till midnight, when 
the edge of the rock cut it through, and we were 
once more adrift. There was no help for it but 
to put out to sea. It might mean going straight 
on the reefs, and our small dinghy could not have 
lived in the sea that was running. The night had 
fortunately cleared, and we could see where we 
were going, but it was an anxious time till daylight 
appeared, going about every quarter of an hour, 
and ready every minute for a crash. God merci- 
fully preserved us, and in the morning we found 
ourselves ten miles beyond the station, and it 
took us all that day to beat back again to Tufi. 
All the week I had been troubled with fever, 
and by this time the vomiting was so incessant that 
I felt it impossible to go on to the Mamba. The 
schooner had waited a day or two, but then went on 
without me^ and I was most hospitably treated by 
the resident magistrate. I soon got well, and filled 
up three weeks with great arrears of writing." 

Things were going briskly in New Guinea then, 
and two small steamers had begun to run up and 
down the coast, and in one of these the Bishop 
was able to get back to Samarai, and then right 
up to the Mamba. 

In August the Bishop was in Australia for 
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the jubilee of the A.B.M., and he was able to 
send four new and very useful missionaries 
to New Guinea — Nurse Combley, who worked 
all over the diocese until her death twelve years 
afterwards at Dogura ; Percy M oney, who spent 
ten years at Wanigera and very much extended 
the work in Collingwood Bay ; P. C. Shaw, who 
was ordained a few years ago, and is now priest-in- 
charge of Taupota ; and Sydney Ford, a printer, 
who put a quantity of excellent work through 
the press in the three years that he was at 
Dogura. Since he left, nine years ago, the 
press has lain idle ; and all through these nine 
years a petition — "a printer for Dogura'' — has 
appeared in the quarterly intercession paper of 
the Mission. When he comes, it is likely that 
this long-delayed printer will find his plant needs 
some overhauling. 

The Bishop returned to New Guinea in October, 
and was present at another Baptism service and 
the first Christian marriage at Taupota. 

About this time a coconut plantation of ninety- 
six acres was offered for sale, at the winding-up 
of a syndicate at Hioge, on the coast between 
Taupota and Cape Frere, and the Bishop bought 
it. An additional thousand acres was applied for, 
and it was hoped at the time that the whole would 
be used as a Christian industrial settlement. 

Before the end of the year the first Baptisms 
and Christian marriage had taken place at Boianai, 
where Mr. Buchanan had been in charge for 
a little over twelve months, with Dick Bourke, 
South Sea Islander, to help him. 

Then the Bishop was at Samarai for the open- 
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xngj on November 12th, of a schoolroom-church ; 
he went over to Thursday Island in the Merrie 
England for the installation of the first Bishop of 
Carpentaria ; and before the end of the month 
he met the Executive Council of the Papuan 
Government at Port Moresby for a discussion 
on the tenure of Mission lands. 

In 1901, four large Confirmations were held. 
The candidates came to live at Dogura for some 
weeks beforehand to attend the preparation 
classes that were held by Mr. Newton twice 
a day. Up to this time, only Samuel Aigeri 
and Rhoda Tasso and one or two others had 
been confirmed, but by the end of the year the 
number of native communicants was raised to 
over a hundred. 

On Shrove Tuesday the first Baptisms took 
place at Mukawa, in a tiny stream at the foot 
of the hills, among the bread-fruit, native fig, 
and other luxuriant tropic growths. The eleven 
candidates were '* mandates," that is, neglected, 
castaway, or abandoned children, who had been 
handed over by Government to the care of the 
Mission until they were sixteen years of age. 
Thirty-five such children had been thus '* man- 
dated " to the Mission up to this time, and some 
of them were at Mukawa in the care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson. A year or two later the 
mandates numbered fifty-seven. One of these 
was the child of a Solomon Islander and a 
Papuan mother, and the Mission had a boy of 
similar origin among its pupil teachers; there 
were also three children of an American negro, 
who had married a Queensland aboriginal, and 
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three sons of an Englishman who had a Papuan 
wife. Strictly speaking, a mandate could only 
be granted in the case of a child both of whose 
parents were Papuan, as no Reformatory Act 
had yet been adopted, such as would give magis- 
trates power over children of mixed origin ; 
but towards the end of his episcopate Bishop 
Stone- Wigg was able to establish an orphanage 
at the head station for children, "whose fathers 
hailed from all quarters of the globe, and whose 
mothers were Papuans, some dead, some de- 
serted, some grievously injured, and a few alive 
and thankful for the care taken of their children/' 
This particular work originated in the fact that 
the Bishop was made guardian of three boys 
whose father had gone home to England and 
died a few months afterwards. He was of good 
English family, and had held a commission in 
the army, and left full provision for his boys 
and their mother. Soon afterwards the Bishop 
'Mrew" the whole coast and many of the 
islands, from Samarai to Basilaki Island, and 
all round Milne Bay to East Cape, seeking half- 
caste children of Portuguese, and Malays^ and 
Japanese, and Chinese, whom he might rescue 
from neglect and ignorance. He came back 
with thirteen or fourteen, who lived for a little 
while with a white matron at Hioge, and were 
afterwards, as the numbers largely increased, 
removed to Ganuganuana, a quarter of a mile 
or so from Dogura. 

The Bishop spent a fortnight on the Mamba 
in March (1901), with the layman and S.S.I, who 
were working the station while Mr. King was 
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on furlough. Before starting, he had timed his 
journey as nearly as possible, hoping to be at 
Samarai for Easter, but he had to wait twelve 
days for the steamer at Samarai going, and 
twenty-one days at the mouth of the river on 
his return, so that for a six days' journey — 
three days each way — he was delayed thirty- 
three days, and spent Holy Week, Easter, and 
the fortnight following almost in solitude, in a 
shed on the beach, pestered by sandflies during 
the day, and by swarms of mosquitoes at night, 
on short rations, and with little to do but watch 
and watch for the steamer. 

In May of this year Mr. Mounsey, who had 
acted as chaplain to the Bishop at his consecra- 
tion, paid a visit to New Guinea, in order better 
to realize the work of the Mission before begin- 
ning his work as organizing secretary in Australia. 
He went to all the stations except the Mamba, 
and was present at the opening of the Mukawa 
church, when a native Christian, who had been 
educated at Dogura, interpreted for the Bishop, 
who spoke in Wedauan. Mukawa is not more 
than forty miles across the bay from Wedau, 
but the language is almost unintelligible to a 
chance Wedauan visitor. Clement, who had 
once been to Sydney with the Bishop, inter- 
preted well, and one who was present said that 
'^ a sentence would barely have left the Bishop's 
lips when you would hear Clement rolling it out 
with the rich guttural k's and sibilant s's so dear 
to Mukawans, thus : — 

The Bishop: ^'Amadodo wei numana mai 
Mukawa anatapui God i verei." 
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Clement: ** Karaku nikosi love Mukawabizisi 
pesarisi God si berekei." 

That is: — ''To-day this house has been given 
by the Mukawans to God." 

In July, the Rev. E. W. Taylor joined the 
staff, and though he died within two years, he 
was able to do much in the short time. He 
''settled well into the swing of things, became 
familiar with New Guinea ways and character, 
got a good grasp of the language, and was able 
to help very much with translation, and, above 
all, was inspired with the true missionary spirit 
of devotion and self-sacrifice.'' 

In September, with the opening of Uiaku, in 
Collingwood Bay, the number of coastal stations 
was increased to eleven. Better and quicker 
means of travelling were required, and there 
were possibilities of extension everywhere. 

But the Mission was in debt again, and with 
a staff of forty-five to maintain, and nearly a 
hundred buildings to keep in repair, and an 
annual income which even now was never 
more than three or four thousand pounds, it 
could hardly be otherwise. Twenty-four white 
missionaries, with few exceptions^ received only 
board and lodging at an average cost of ten 
shillings a week, and a quarterly allowance of 
£5 for small personal expenses ; and the S.S.I. 
teachers were paid £25 a year ; but even with 
this strictest economy, the irreducible minimum 
of expenditure remained. 

The five years for which the episcopal income 
had been guaranteed were passing: several 
guarantors had died, some had found themselves 
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unable, and others had '' forgotten " to give what 
they had promised ; the Bishop's health was un- 
certain, and he remembered that if he should die 
or be disabled, there was as yet no provision for 
his successor — all these things conspired to urge 
the necessity of securing some endowment for 
the see. 

In the middle of December, 1901, Bishop Stone- 
Wigg left New Guinea for England, returning 
in May, 1903. He had hoped, if he could, to 
get some £15,000 for see-endowment and for 
extinction of the debt, but he was laid aside 
by fever and bronchitis much of the time. At 
the end of 1902, with help from the generous 
English societies, he was able to invest £5,500 
as a beginning of the endowment. 

In his absence Baptisms took place at Dogura, 
Hioge, and Boianai — at the latter, '* sixty-nine 
persons, the largest Baptism yet held in the 
Mission''; and by the time he returned there 
was a white staff of twenty-eight, with a thousand 
children in the schools ; nearly five hundred 
Papuans had been baptized, and there were over 
two hundred native communicants. 

Every one of these Baptisms and Confirmations 
meant long preparatory work. Mr. King had 
waited nearly seven years before be baptized 
Samuel Aigeri at Dogura. At Boianai and 
Taupota it was five or six years before they 
reaped the beginnings of harvest ; at Wanigera 
and on the Mamba River, Baptisms began only 
after ten or twelve years. The general rule of 
the mission has been two or three years in the 
catechumenate, following on several years in 
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the day schools, and then, in the case of younger 
candidates, yet another two years before Con- 
firmation and First Communion. Dealing with 
a childlike people, of weak character and very 
little strength of will, in a country where the 
Christian Church, with its tradition and manner 
of life, has to be built up from the very founda- 
tions, and where the variety of languages so 
increases the difficulty of near approach between 
the natives and the foreign missionaries, it has 
always seemed best and safest to go very slowly 
indeed in these early stages. 

During 1902 there were heavy rains and storms 
in April, doing much damage to the gardens, on 
which the natives largely depend for food. From 
May to December there was very little rain, and 
before the end of the year many districts were 
on the edge of famine. Such scarcity, caused 
by too much rain when the gardens are newly 
planted, and too little afterwards, when the taro 
crops ought to be growing, is not uncommon 
in some parts of New Guinea. At Mukawa, 
where the people live chiefly on bananas, they 
are often obliged to scatter and seek for food 
in the sago swamps along the coast of CoUing- 
wood Bay. 

Things were so bad before the end of 1902 at 
Dogura that Mr. Newton had to take the schooner 
over to Australia to buy food. There was no help 
to be had in Samarai, nor any certainty as to 
whether rice might or might not be presently 
available, and it was unlikely that native food 
would be ready in the gardens until March. So 
the Albert Maclaren went on to Cairns, and thence 
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to Cooktown, arriving on a Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Newton preached that evening in Cooktown 
church, bought and shipped nine tons of rice on 
the Monday morning, and left again the same 
evening for New Guinea. 

On the return voyage Nurse Newton joined 
the schooner at Samarai. She was for some time 
in charge of the dispensary at Dogura, where she 
nursed the Rev. E. W. Taylor and a layman in 
their last illnesses, and died herself of the results 
of fever within eighteen months. 

While the Bishop was in England, he received 
from a brother of Seth Low, who was at that 
time Mayor of New York, a much needed oil 
launch for the Mission. The gift was made 
through S.P.G., and the S.P.C.K. paid most 
of the freight. The Abiel Abbott Law provided 
those who travelled by her in Papuan waters 
with many adventures and shipwrecks, and 
some narrow escapes from drowning and being 
blown up or burned alive, but she did eight 
years' hard work before she was lost last year 
in a hurricane off Taupota, when Edric, the 
native boy, lost his life so heroically in trying 
to save her. 

During the August anniversary of 1903, Samuel 
Tomlinson was made a deacon at Dogura, and 
the Bishop ordained him priest seven months 
afterwards in the little chapel of his own house 
on Mukawa Hill. 

In September very anxious news reached the 
Bishop. It seemed that another heavy overdraft 
would have to be faced at the close of the year. 
Prompt measures were taken ; station expenses. 
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already almost too low for health and safety, were 
still further cut down ; mission boarders were dis- 
missed to their villages; the Mukawa light on 
Dog's Hill was extinguished, and the Mamba 
hospital and the printing office were closed. 
There had been hard and hungry times in the 
New Guinea Mission before that, and there 
have been such times since, but older members 
of the staff still speak with a shiver, which ends 
in a smile, of the " Great Retrenchment." 

At the end of the year, Mr. Mounsey, who 
had finished his three years of organizing work 
in Australia, began similar work for the Mission 
in England, and the endowment of the diocese 
was completed within twelve months. 

At the beginning of 1904, a training college was 
opened near Dogura, for the preparation of native 
teachers and evangelists, with Mr. Newton in 
charge. 

Towards the end of the year, the Bishop was 
in Sydney and admitted Mr. Ramsay to the 
diaconate, in S. James's Church, ordaining him 
to the priesthood in the following year. 

In 1906 the Bishop was away from September 
till January ; and within four months of his 
return he was taken seriously ill, and had to 
go away at once. He made several attempts 
to return to New Guinea^ but it was not until 
January, 1908, having married in the mean- 
time, that he arrived in Samarai, 'Mooking very 
well, and able to take four Confirmations^ and 
be present at a staff gathering at Dogura, held 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of his 
consecration, and to do a good deal of organiz- 
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ing work, though he was only a little over three 
weeks in the diocese." Even in that short time 
he had a return of asthma^ and a slight attack 
of malarial fever. He left New Guinea on 
February 7, 1908, and went to England, where 
the report of the doctors made it clear to him 
that he could not live in the tropics, and in 
August, 1908, his resignation was sent to the 
Archbishop of Brisbane, who, as Metropolitan 
of the Province of Queensland, had paid an 
official visit to the Diocese of New Guinea a 
year before. 
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" The Governor has been spending a long time on the coast, 
and a little while ago he met a fighting expedition on the Musa 
River. There were about 200 fighting-men, who had come from 
somewhere near Cape Nelson, in their canoes. When pursued, 
they threw overboard limbs of the people they had killed, already 
cooked and partly eaten. Eight of them were shot and one cap- 
tured alive by the Government party. The Maisin people of 
CoUingwood Bay are known as a great fighting people, and this 
expedition may have come from as far round as that. • • • It is 
in their district that I want to extend our work.*' — Rev^ Copland 
King (in a letter, October 22, 1895). 
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CHAPTER IV 

COLLINGWOOD BAY 

{1898} 

SIR William MacGregor visited Dogura towards 
the end of 1895, on his way back from the 
north-east coast, where he had settled some 
troubles between the miners and the natives, 
and explored a good deal of new country. 
Especially had he found a wonderful inland 
valley on the upper reaches of the Musa River, 
which runs into Dyke Acland Bay, about thirty 
miles north of Cape Nelson. 

The Governor told Mr. King that now would 
be the time for the Mission to follow up his work 
among a people who had been '' soundly beaten 
and humbled ''; and he added that he meant to 
write to the Primate and warn him that unless 
the Anglican Mission intended to take up its 
work seriously, he would be compelled to invite 
some other Mission to enter the newly-opened 
country, which was far too important to be left. 
Something must be done by somebody ! 

The General Secretary of A.B.M. visited New 
Guinea about the same time, and his report stated 
that '^ we have three hundred miles of coast line, 
and so far have only feebly occupied forty-five." 

Alas for Mr. King ! This laggard advance had 
not been for want of steady work and willingness 
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on his part He had been *' Head of the Anglican 
Mission in New Guinea" for more than three 
and a half years, and for all that time there was 
never another priest to help him, except for an 
odd month or two now and then. 

Even as Maclaren, by sheer personal force and 
attractiveness, had got the thing going, so Copland 
King, by sheer dogged perseverance and hard 
work, had kept it from collapsing. 

But here was the Governor urging extension, 
not only up the two hundred and fifty miles of 
further coast, but into the '* wonderful valley of 
the Musa River.'* 

No wonder that Mr. King felt '"tantalized" 
to hear this, knowing, as he thought he knew by 
experience, what it meant, and remembering that 
"' judging from their rate of progress up to the 
present, the time they would have to wait, even 
before they could move into the next bay, was 
yet to be counted by years." 

Maclaren had been all round CoUingwood Bay 
in 1890, and had gone ashore at Uiaku and Yuayu 
and Wanigera with the Governor. 

Copland King had also been there in the Merrie 
England in 1893 ; and had tried to go again in the 
following year in the Mission schooner, but got 
into difficulties, and was obliged to turn back. 
He had made another and very successful attempt 
in July, 1895, of which he wrote as follows : — 

*' It was an adventurous and exciting trip. We 
examined the coast carefully, and landed wherever 
we could find villages. At Uiaku the excitement 
of the natives was intense. They waded into the 
water to meet the dinghy, and kept up a con- 
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tinuous roar of greeting. My boys, who landed 
with me, thought their time had come; but the 
natives were only shouting vigorously for iron, 
in the form of plane irons, of which I had taken 
care to bring a good stock ; and when they got 
me on shore they would not let me off again 
until I had exhausted the trade bag. 

** We went on to Wanigera, not yet known by 
that name, and received the same tempestuous 
welcome. These people proved to be expert 
thieves, and stole the handkerchief out of my 
trouser pocket, the watch out of my pouch, the 
sock out of my boot while on the ground beside 
me, and the trade I had already purchased from 
them, with the utmost ease. However, anything 
I missed was returned to me when I asked for 
it. But when I called there again on my way 
back from Cape Nelson they would not let me 
into their stockaded village, because I had brought 
no iron ashore to trade with." 

In October, 1896, Mr. King spent three weeks 
in the same neighbourhood, and though the 
natives were **a little quieter than before," 
they were boisterous enough to impress a lay- 
man who accompanied him. 

Mr. Clark, who had only been a fortnight in 
the country, described this visit with all the 
delicious freshness and vigorous simplicity of a 
new-comer. 

**We made an early start," he wrote, "and 
having a favourable breeze, the schooner soon 
reached the Guruguru Lagoon, the inner end 
of which terminates in a river, up which Mr. 
King and myself went in the dinghy. We met 
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some natives and induced one to get into the boat 
with us to act as pilot, and it was as well we 
did, for the village was a long way up the river, 
and the natives the worst kind we had met. 

**We endeavoured to explain to the man the 
object of our visit, and succeeded so far as to 
make him understand that our object was peace ; 
also that we were not representatives of the 
Government. 

** On landing we were immediately surrounded 
by some scores of filthy and painted savages, 
and immediately afterwards some dozens of 
their warriors, all armed with spears, made their 
appearance from an ambush where they had 
been awaiting our arrival. They put down their 
weapons and joined the noisy, jabbering crowd 
around us. Our own boys got very frightened 
with this crowd, and were glad to get away, and 
so was I, for their noise and clamour was dread- 
ful. . . . We got away without mishap, and once 
more boarding the schooner we headed for 
Sinapa, where we anchored in a pretty little 
bay with a sandy bottom and entirely screened 
from the surging swell of the ocean. 

"The next morning (Sunday) we were 
bothered with several canoes coming off and 
wanting to trade, and we had some difiBculty 
in making them understand that we could not 
trade on that day. After English service on 
board, in which we three solitary white men 
kneeled, surrounded by a concourse of jabber- 
ing heathen, we, together with our eight natives, 
went on shore to hold the first native service 
ever held on this part of the New Guinea coast. 
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After a deal of persuasion we got ten of the 
much-dreaded Maisin people to join us. When 
we started to sing they began to dance, and it 
was as much as our own boys could do to keep 
from laughing. We now all kneeled, and Mr. 
King, tndng to use words that they would under- 
stand, prayed God to bless this people, and the 
Mission in their midst. At the service in the 
afternoon on the beach there were thirty natives 
present, besides our own boys, and they were 
fairly attentive. . . . Long before we were up 
next morning, the first canoe came alongside, 
quickly followed by others, until we were sur- 
rounded by a clamouring crowd. ... They 
swarmed on our deck, and peeped into every 
nook and corner, and you needed eyes at the 
back of your head, for they would steal any- 
thing they could lay hands on. After some 
hours of this, we went ashore, for this is the 
spot chosen for a station. The tide being low, 
the water was not deep enough to carry the 
dinghy over the reefs and shoals without risk, 
so we went in one of the canoes, with four men 
besides ourselves, and two girls, the girls doing 
the paddling. 

''After landing and inspecting the land, we 
were taken across the bay — about a mile — to 
a freshwater creek, where the natives were 
making sago. On the way, we were met by 
a canoe from Uiaku, some four miles further 
on the coast. It contained ten or twelve natives, 
men, and their chief, Wanigera. This man is 
worthy of more than passing notice, for he has 
great influence over his people, and I think will 
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be our friend. He is tall, well-built, with well- 
formed features. On state occasions, such as 
the visit which he was about to make to our 
schooner, he is wonderfully got up. His hair 
is pushed back from the forehead, shaven in 
fact, and hangs down the back to his shoulders 
in little ringlets, about as thick as a lead pencil, 
but clogged with coconut oil and dirt. Across 
the front of his head he wears a roll of human 
hair, bleached with lime to an auburn tint ; 
immediately in the front of this, across his 
forehead, he wears a band of woven stuff, skil- 
fully and artistically covered with small shells 
and ground stones of several colours. At each 
end of this forehead-piece there is a white shell, 
the shape and size of a hen's egg. These shells 
are worn just behind each eye. The top of his 
head is surmounted by an elaborate head-dress 
made of feathers and other things. In his ears 
are several kinds of ornaments, some reaching 
to the shoulder, and very effective. In addition 
to all this, he wears a pair of flat tusks through 
his nose, and they hang down right over his 
mouth. This makes him look like a walrus. 
Round his neck are several shell necklaces, and 
a small museum of curios. Now comes his 
robe of state, given him by the Government 
party some three years ago, and consisting of 
a grey flannel shirt, worn without buttons either 
at neck or wrists, hanging from the shoulders, 
and blowing about with the wind in true regal 
style. Beyond this, with the exception of the 
usual native wrapper round the loins, there is 
nothing except a ring made from coconut shell. 
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and worn round each leg below the knee — the 
Order of the Garter I 

**On our return to the schooner , we found 
him on board, sitting on the deck, tailor fashion, 
and his painted warriors standing up around 
him, some on deck, but mostly on their canoe. 
After exchanging greetings and drinking a coco- 
nut he graciously accepted a stick of tobacco 
from us. He seemed pleased when we told him 
that we were coming to his village next day. 
After about an hour of trading with his followers 
— ^for the old chap considers it infra dig. to trade 
himself— he and his party left, much to the 
relief of the natives in the other canoes, for 
they are very frightened of these people. When- 
ever they speak of them it seems to be with 
awe, and they always get out of their way. 
There is no doubt about them, they are savages, 
cannibals, and are always on the warpath. 

** Next morning we went on to Uiaku. There 
is no anchorage, and it is exposed to the full 
force of wind and sea, and the coral reefs 
all round make the landing dangerous. Mr. 
King went first, with two boys, and the boat 
came back for me. Before starting I hesitated 
a good deal as to whether I should take a revol- 
ver Mr. King lent me or not, but after a few 
moments silent prayer, I took it off and decided 
to go without it. The boat could not get close 
in because of the breakers, so I was carried to 
the shore, and never will I forget it. I was 
immediately surrounded by scores of them, and 
they pushed and huddled me along the beach. 
They pulled me about, opened my shirt, pulled 
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up my trousers, in fact I thought they were 
going to strip me. 

''All this time I saw nothing of Mr. King, nor 
he of me. I did not know where he was, and 
my own two boys got shut out from the crowd 
round me, so I was unable to make myself 
understood. I pushed and made signs, but all 
to no purpose ; they would not let me out. And 
what with the heat of the day, and the close, 
sweltering heat coming from their greasy hides, I 
thought I should have swooned. All this time I 
was being felt all over, and my clothes nearly 
dragged off me. By and by they opened out 
and led and pushed me along to some houses, 
where I found Mr. King surrounded by just 
such another noisy mob, but under the care — 
so to speak — of the old chief. Mr. King was 
sitting upon a sort of raised platform, and the 
* Walrus ' was standing in front of him. When 
he caught sight of me he opened out a passage 
and brought me up to Mr. King, alongside of 
whom I was soon seated. He had a laugh when 
he saw me, and wanted to know where I had 
been and what I had been doing. I told him 
as well as I could. I gave the old chief a look- 
ing-glass and a bead necklace, and I never got 
away from him after that. 

'' After some time spent in buying curios, I took 
out my watch from the pouch on my belt to 
look at the time, and then occurred one ot 
the most amusing incidents of the trip. The 
old chief wanted to look at it, but instead of 
letting it go I held it up to his ear, and the 
look on his face as he heard it tick was some- 
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thing to be remembered. He took the tusks 
out of his nose and had another listen, then he 
put my hand with the watch in it to the other 
ear, and his face widened into a broad grin. 
Then he got up off the ground, where he and I 
and a few old men had been sitting, and said 
something to the others ; then one after another 
did they thrust their heads forward for a listen. 
Some would jump back when they heard it, 
others would smile, but they all had a look of 
wonder, and they watched me put it away, 
and then touched the outside of the pouch. 
During this time Mr. King had been busy a 
little distance away with another group ; but 
coming to me he said, * Shall we go on board ? ' 
I said, *Yes; Fm very nearly done up.' So 
to signal for the dinghy, which we had sent 
back to the schooner for safety, I put my fingers 
to my mouth and whistled rather loudly. Then 
there was another surprise, and I had to do it over 
and over again till the arrival of the dinghy. I 
was glad to get on board the schooner, and as the 
sea was too rough for their canoes, we were 
left in peace for the rest of the day. Sleep 
that night was difiBcult, for the little ship tossed 
about in a frantic manner." 

They paid a short visit to Wanigera — a large 
village belonging to the Ubir people, though 
bearing the same name as the old Maisin chief— 
and then returned for a few days to Sinapa, to 
cut the boundary lines of the proposed station, 
while the captain tried to paint his schooner as 
she lay at anchor : but the natives, who were 
there in hundreds, took a fancy to the line of 

9 
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crimson paint that ran round the boat, smearing 
it on their faces, and afterwards wiping their 
hands on the white sides of the Albert. 

On the way back to Dogura, they ''anchored 
one night at a place called Mukawa, it being 
dark before we let go." (It is Mr. Clark, again, 
who writes.) ''Next morning, Sunday, we had 
our English services on board as usual, and 
native on shore, tnring to induce any who might 
be looking on to join us. The place was very 
beautiful: a sandy bay shallowing gradually 
out, the beach backed by overhanging shady 
trees, a freshwater creek running through 
them, and behind these a row of undulating 
grass hills, perhaps two hundred feet high. 
Each end of the bay is protected from the swell 
by coral reefs, thickly timbered. . . . After 
morning service the captain and I climbed the 
hills, and found some villages ; we counted 
ninety-two houses, but they were rather small. 
They are well-built, and the beams and supports 
fantastically carved and painted. These people 
originally lived on the shore, but they moved 
up the hill to be safer from the attacks of the 
terrible Maisin tribes, who came down the 
coast in their canoes." 

Three months later (January, 1897) Mr. King 
was in Australia, travelling and lecturing and 
preaching, with permission from A.B.M., to 
collect especially for the " Colling wood Bay 
extension." 

" It is felt," said a Sydney missionary magazine, 
"that the opportunity should not be thrown 
away, for the Roman Catholic missionaries 
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have already petitioned the Governor for per- 
mission to extend their work to this very place. 
Our immediate occupation/' the editor went 
on, ''would be a definite reason against such 
permission being given." 

And SO9 yet once again, the Anglican Church 
was being forced on to unoccupied ground in 
New Guinea ; though even then the advance was 
not made with any very great speed. When 
April came, the month in which Copland King 
had hoped to get back to his work, the Executive 
Council of the Australian Board of Missions 
could only tell them that ''money had come in 
so sparingly for the Collingwood Bay extension 
scheme, that nothing definite could be settled." 

In June, they had formally to consider Sir 
William MacGregor's request for "definite 
information"; and they resolved that "as soon 
as the sum of £500 was in hand, and a clergy- 
man in Priest's Orders available for the work, 
the extension to Collingwood Bay should be 
undertaken," and the secretary of the council 
was instructed "to advertise in the daily papers 
for a clergyman in Priest's Orders, and to send 
copies of the advertisement to the Bishops." 

And then, in July, Bishop Stone- Wigg was 
appointed, and things had to wait until he reached 
the diocese. 

Mr. King, however, with a party of Taupota 
boys, went to Collingwood Bay in the following 
April, and began to clear the land at Sinapa, 
where the new station was to be established ; 
and while he was there, the S.S. Mount Kembla 
arrived from Australia with material for a large 
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house. The captain of this steamer contracted 
malaria on the trip, and was unconscious when 
the vessel got back to Sydney Heads. He died 
in the little boat that was carrying him ashore 
just before it reached the wharf. 

The Merrie England called at Sinapa early in 
May, with the Bishop and a Government party 
on board, including Lord Lamington, then 
Governor of Queensland. Mr. King was still 
there, but towards the middle of the month he 
returned to Dogura, leaving Harry Mark in 
charge. Somewhere about half-way back he 
met the whale-boat, bringing an advance party 
for the occupation of Sinapa. Tomlinson was 
in charge, and he had with him three new lay- 
men and a new South Sea Islander, who had 
arrived with the new Bishop a week before. 
The S.S.I, was Jimmie Nogar, who lived and 
died at Wanigera, and now lies buried in the 
native cemetery there, after ** eight years of 
faithful and capable work." 

This party had left Dogura on a dark wet 
Friday night, the 13th of the month, with a 
skipper who knew many useful things about 
New Guinea and its natives, but nothing at all 
of sailing, and a crew of new chums, only one 
of whom even pretended ever to have been in 
an open boat before. The people at Dogura had 
said good-bye to them somewhat sadly when they 
started on their hundred mile trip along the 
unknown coast: for in the dismal darkness and 
the pouring rain, and considering the sinister 
reputation of the wild country for which they 
were bound, and their individual incapacity for 
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ever getting there, the venture seemed a rather 
desperate one: but at midnight, half drowned 
with rain, and already having lost their way, 
these travellers very wisely turned back^ to make 
a new and more cheerful start next morning. 

One of the party kept a log, from which it 
appears that five nights were spent lying awake 
in drenching rain, and six days bumping on to 
reefsy and trying to dry their clothes. Stores had 
given out at Dogura and they had brought away 
but three boxes of matches : provisions had been 
taken for three days, and they lived for the rest 
of the time on yams and sago and dough-nuts, 
made by a cook ''who did his best/' but who had 
only had one day's practice before the trip began : 
their drink consisted of what rain they could 
collect in frying-pans and saucepans and pan- 
nikins during the night. Every time they tried 
to land they were driven out to sea again by 
the barrier of reefs, impenetrable to these in- 
experienced landsmen : sometimes they found an 
anchorage between midnight and two o'clock, 
and once they spent the whole night running 
out to sea : but all the time their spirits were 
kept up by the little New Guinea boys who 
sang, **God save the Queen," and "The strife 
is o'er, the battle done," continually in the 
Wedau language. 

The Rev. W. H. Abbot, who was to be in 
charge of the new district, followed soon after- 
wards in the schooner ; and five hours after he 
had left Dogura the whale-boat got back, bringing 
word that the place chosen for the house was 
too sandy, and that when the holes were being 
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sunk for the piles, fresh water was reached at 
three feet. One of the white men had come 
to get the Bishop's advice, and he had had a 
rough nine days' journey, and was badly sun- 
burnt 

The Bishop started off at once in the whale- 
boat, and met the returning schooner, with 
Abbot on board, a few miles from Sinapa. The 
latter was in need of ladders, knives, and other 
appliances for his work of clearing and building, 
and was on his way to Dogura to get them ; but 
as he reported that the difficulty about the ground 
was settled, the Bishop went back to Dogura in 
the schooner. 

Mr. Abbot, who had his first and very sharp 
attack of fever just before they reached the 
head station, has himself recorded the doings at 
Sinapa. 

"It was three weeks," he wrote, "since the 
advance party had gone on, and as we expected 
that a good deal of the house would be up we 
took a heavy load of furniture, and anchored 
about eight o'clock at night. There was no one 
on the shore to meet us, and I surprised them at 
a sort of choir-practice sing-song in their native 
house. * Where is Bayly ? ' was my first question, 
and I noticed that the rosy, healthy Mr. Sage 
was another colour now. I also noticed the 
mosquitoes. Mr. Bayly had started for Dogura 
in the whale-boat ; Mr. Sage had had a succession 
of attacks of fever, with constant vomiting and 
delirium ; Mr. Dakers had had his eyes bunged 
up, and his arms, legs, and hands swollen horribly 
by the mosquitoes ; and no one had had a decent 
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night's rest since landing. The native boys had 
spent the nights walking about^ and their cries 
of ' left ! right ! left ! right ! ' as they turned the 
corners, marked time, and got into step again, 
at last became maddeningly monotonous. The 
white men, partly protected by their clothing, 
went to bed in their ulsters, boots, and gaiters, 
with their heads in boxes for lack of mosquito 
curtains. 

'' I discussed the situation with Mr. Tomlinson, 
and we decided that it was our duty to stop 
where we were, come what might. My chief 
argument was that Sir William MacGregor had 
chosen the place for us, and he must be right. 
In the morning I inspected evenrthing, and found 
that not a pile had been laid: hole after hole 
had been dug, and as soon as they were dug 
they filled with water : you could push a pole 
through the foundations as if it had been soft 
mud instead of sand. So we had our first com- 
mittee meeting, laying down as a proviso that 
we were bound to stop where we were, because 
it was impossible to move the house anywhere 
else, and the site had been allotted to us. 

''By the time our meeting was over, the chief 
of the district had arrived, and I explained 
through Mr. Tomlinson, who has picked up the 
language in a most extraordinary manner, that 
I should go away unless all the tribe worked for 
me, promised him a nice present if he made them 
do what they were told, and sent him off. They 
arrived in crowds, and didnU they work ! It was 
extraordinary ! From nine till one, half of them 
were carrying the huge piles from the shore to 
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the spot we had fixed upon, the other half were 
put to clearing, and from half-past two till six 
they went at it again. At one o'clock I gave 
everybody a little bit of tobacco for working so 
well. After lunch there was very little singing 
or talking: they were tired. I learned two 
words, one was * Bagi Bagi ' (* work away ! 0, 
and the other was 'Tauba' Cwell done!')- I 
should think I said them six hundred times. 
After each pile they wanted to sit down, and 
I had to keep them moving. No one would 
believe how exhausting it was, keeping them at 
it. If you did not keep moving, all the natives 
quietly sat down. I dosed myself in between 
whiles and at the end with quinine, and went 
to bed dead beat. When I paid them, I told 
them all that they must come to a service I 
should hold on the next afternoon (Sunday). 
I told them to come in all their finery, feathers, 
flowers, and all, but I am sorry to say they 
did not come. We had our own services in the 
morning, and we had settled to have our first 
native service at three. But there were no 
natives ! At four they arrived in crowds, not 
to see us, but to fish, which they did very un- 
successfully. There were three huge canoes 
full of boys with a big net. They dropped the 
net in a big circle, and as the net fell in, at 
intervals the natives jumped in outside the net. 
When all was ready, and the two ends had been 
drawn together, all the boys began yelling, 
splashing, and beating the water to drive the 
fish back. 

''As soon as the first catch was landed I saw 
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that now was our only chance of getting a con- 
gregation, so I told them all to come on land. 
They refused to come, making signs that they 
were there to fish. However, they came, and 
it was most exciting shepherding them up through 
the scrub. Tomlinson went first, chatting away, 
his arms working like a windmill inviting them 
onward. I was in the rear, talking English, and 
showing my fist when any one tried to break 
into the scrub. When we got up to the house 
we made them all sit down, and I had to decide 
whether to run the risk of frightening them by 
putting on my surplice, or to preach to them as 
I was. I decided to run the risk, and disappeared 
into the house, expecting to find them gone when 
1 returned. The effect when I came out in my 
gaudy Oxford hood was magical. They probably 
thought I was an extra special wizard, and a very 
subdued ' sh-sh-sh ' went round the crowd. 

''Before I began, I told Mr. Tomlinson to tell 
them that the first man I saw move I should 
have out in the centre with me. We began with 
a hymn, all standing, and I felt as if I was back 
in the Old Country at Kettering, where we had 
a big Bible class of rough factory lads, who came 
to while away an hour and to worry their teacher, 
and never for a moment did I take my eye off 
the livelier members of my flock. Afterwards, 
we had prayers, and we made them all kneel 
upright with hands together. When we came 
to the address, Mr. Tomlinson was quite extra- 
ordinary as an interpreter. He has only been 
here three weeks, but he managed, with the help 

of my odd gestures to emphasize the points, to 

p 
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hold them with fixed attention for a quarter of an 
hour. Then I gave them God's blessing, and this 
really was the most touching part of the whole 
service. They saw the white men reverently 
kneeling, and not knowing why they did it they 
too joined their hands together and bent their 
heads. As I went into the house I felt inclined 
to sit down and cry aloud from thankfulness of 
heart that God had been so good to us and given 
us such help. As soon as I had changed 1 came 
out to tell them to come next day to 'Bagi Bagi,' 
and that the work must be finished." 

The people rolled up again in the morning, 
and Mr. Abbot spent most of the day sitting on 
different logs under a white umbrella, crying out 
"Tauba'' and ''Bagi Bagi" alternately. The 
natives soon saw the joke of it, and greeted him 
with yells of **Bagi Bagi," "Tauba, Tauba," when- 
ever he came near. His written account of these 
earliest days ends with the statement that he had 
ordered an extra big canoe from the chief, and 
that he meant to get hold of some lovely bright 
blue paint he had seen in the store at Dogura, 
''to give it style and let them know I am 
coming." 

It proved impossible, however, to build at 
Sinapa, and after much coming and going, and 
consulting and suggesting, the Bishop went into 
the matter on the spot, and searched the bay again 
for suitable sites. He at last decided to establish 
a temporary station at Wanigera, thirteen miles or 
so beyond Sinapa ; and the native houses were 
pulled down and made into a raft for removal, 
but it drifted ashore and was lost. The schooner 
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was loaded up with boxes and stores, and as she 
went across the bay on a pitch dark night some 
of the boxes were lost overboard, and she got 
upon one of the reefs with which the bay is 
peppered ; but Mr. Abbot and the two other 
white men were landed at last on the bare beach 
near the Wanigera villages, where they lived in 
borrowed houses until their own were ready. 
The imported building material was left at Sinapa 
until a schooner could be chartered to carry it 
back to Mukawa, where the Bishop had decided 
to put the large house; and though a couple of 
South Sea Islanders remained to guard the stuff, 
the natives managed during the four months it 
lay there to steal nearly all the nails and iron 
spouting, and white ants got into the timber. 

About the time that the mission party settled 
at Wanigera, some warriors of an inland tribe, 
the Doriri, made a raid on the Maisin people of 
Uiaku, and killed fifteen of them, including the 
old chief who had been so friendly with Mr. King 
and Mr. Abbot. When Sinapa proved unsuitable, 
he had wished to invite the missionaries to his 
village, but the other men of the tribe objected^ 
and so they had moved on to Wanigera. At 
about the same time these Maisin people them- 
selves had tried to ''rush" a big trading vessel 
at Sinapa, and had only been driven off by the 
use of firearms. 

There were several villages at Wanigera, and 
the largest was hemmed in by mangrove swamps, 
and there was a high palisade on the seaward 
side with a low doorway in the centre. When 
the white people began to carry their things from 
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the shore towards the village^ the princifMil man 
hurried forward and barricaded the doorway, and 
Mr. Tomlinson, who had picked up some local 
words at Sinapa, had to parley for a long time 
before they would let the strangers come into 
the village and give them a place to sleep in. 
After a few days they got the natives to build 
a house on the beach, between two of the smaller 
villages. 

"The people here," wrote Mr. Tomlinson, 
''remind me very much of our early days in 
Bartle Bay, and one can see better the change 
that has come over the people there during the 
time we have been living among them. Here, 
day by day, if a man is going to his gardens or 
on a short journey, he must have spears on his 
shoulder for protection against sudden attack, and 
thieving and deceit are very common indeed. But 
there are several who have made themselves 
friends of the white man and have got back for 
us several tomahawks and knives which had 
been stolen. 

''One old man, named Sevaru, who is a chief 
in his village, has exchanged names with me, and 
so I am always ' Sevaru ' to his people, and he 
is 'Mr. Tomlinson,' or ' Mesitom,' which is their 
nearest possible approach to my name." 

Three months afterwards, when the Bishop 
was at Wanigera, he found that school work 
had begun, with a dozen or so of station boarders 
as a nucleus. " Mesitom " made an impression 
on the Bishop, who wrote of him as follows : — 

" ' Government and missionaries,' said Mr. 
Tomlinson the other day, 'say cannibalism is 
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bady but it's very good/ and he licked the lips 
that encircle a huge mouth, and made a move- 
ment of his hands as though he had got the thigh 
bone into position, and was gnawing it eagerly, 
finally stroking his throat with his fingers, as 
though he could imagine the luscious morsel 
passing slowly down his gullet. He has three 
wives and a large supply of children." 

They had their ups and downs at Wanigera in 
those early days; and though permanent work 
in Collingwood Bay did not really begin until 
some time afterwards, when an unusually capable 
and devoted layman lived in the villages and up 
and down the coast for ten very fruitful years, 
yet book after book might have been written 
about this one station alone, and its clever 
meteoric pioneer priest; and several dramas, 
and at least one tragedy, and half a dozen comic 
operas about the things that were said and done 
in the neighbourhood, and about the trips of 
exploration that Mr. Abbot took along the coast 
and inland to the Musa River ; and about Jimmie 
Nogar, South Sea Islander and strong man, who 
was the permanent factor in this first party and 
the adviser and right hand and faithful helper 
of those who followed ; and about the Doriri ; 
and the crocodiles. 

Some months after they settled on the beach 
at Wanigera, Mr. Abbot wrote an account of 
the small beginnings of ordered life on the 
mission station. 

" We have a new kitchen,'* he wrote, " a chapel 
that will hold thirty, and a dining hall where we 
have our meals together. The white teachers 
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sit at a high table running across the top end of 
the room, the boys at a table running down the 
room, James Nogar at a little table at the other 
end. There are eleven boarders. The dining 
hall is also for the present the school. But soon 
we shall have to move into a larger building, when 
I allow the village boys to attend. I am more 
than astonished at their capabilities. The dis- 
cipline and behaviour would compare well with 
any State school. Now I have a nucleus who 
know a little of drill, a little of discipline, a little 
(very little) of singing, writing, and arithmetic. 
I shall each week take in day scholars. I don't 
know when I have been so busy as now, and I 
am perfectly happy. What is it that makes one 
able to live happily with little companions of 
twelve years old on a vocabulary of about forty 
words for ordinary use? I think it is the real 
feeling of companionship with God. As a 
missionary in a place like this you can see some 
of the results of your work. You feel, in a very 
real sense, God's messenger ; and however 
imperfect your work may be, if you were not 
doing it, probably just at present it would not 
be done." 

The writer of these lines had not then been 
many months in New Guinea, nor was it long 
before he found his way back to London slums ; 
but he has here expressed in few words, most 
clearly and with complete truth, the secret of 
a New Guinea missionary's joy and usefulness. 
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" There is a trite obterration that natiret are better left alone. 
I will not ar|ue that phase of the subject, but content myself 
with the retort that they hare not been left alone. We have 
brought ourselres into political relation with the people of New 
Guinea, and we hare shown them the imperfect side of our 
character. We hare sent them a judge, magistrates, police, a 
gaol, and other ornaments of our cirilization. We hare also 
sent them diggers and traders. We are in duty bound to send 
them knowledge of the other side of our eirilization — the 
hospital, the school, and the Church. We hare made laws to 
punish them for theft and murder, but we hare not taught them 
why such acts are crimes.'' — Bishop Stone* Wigg (in Sydney, March 
24, 1898). 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MAMBA RIVER 

MR. King was with the Governor in 1893, 
when he discovered the mouth of the 
Mamba, very near to German New Guinea, two 
hundred and fifty miles from Dogura. 

Sir William MacGregor explored the river in 
the following year: and some gold prospectors 
went up in ISPS, but their leader was killed by 
natives, and the others hurried back to the 
coast. 

When other parties of diggers followed, the 
Government established a station for the pro- 
tection both of the white men and of the natives. 
This was on Tamata Creek, forty miles or so 
from the sea, and the first magistrate who took 
charge, with eight of his natives, was attacked 
and killed while busy with some building. 
About the same time five diggers were killed 
on the river and the other white men in the 
neighbourhood left in a panic. A strong Govern- 
ment party went up and re-established possession 
of the district, but for some time there was war 
between the whites and the natives, and no man 
on either side was safe from attack, and it was 
long before the natives settled down again. 
Meanwhile the Governor had more than once 

U3 Q 
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invited the mission to begin work there; but, 
with the small force at his disposal, Mr. King 
had been unable to attempt it. 

Writing from Samarai, a few days after his 
arrival. Bishop Stone -Wigg said, ** There has 
been bad news from the Mamba. The Governor 
has had more trouble with the natives there 
than anywhere. They will make no terms and 
keep no peace with him. If he establishes 
friendly relations with a tribe and hopes thereby 
to get a foothold in the district, the other tribes 
will raid those men, and wipe them out. If he 
carries off prisoners from the irreconcilables, 
and brings them to Samarai and civilizes them, 
it is not safe to return them to their tribe, for 
they will be murdered for coming to terms with 
their white foes." 

Speaking of the Mamba especially, Sir William 
MacGregor once said to the Bishop, '* I have been 
compelled to shed blood in New Guinea, to my 
great sorrow. I shall not rest content till I can 
make such reparation as is possible. I want to 
plant a Christian teacher wherever such blood 
has been shed under my authority." 

At the beginning of 1897, Mr. King had issued 
a statement about the Mamba River district, 
which included the following two reasons for 
beginning work there: — 

(a) '*The Roman Catholic Mission of the 
Sacred Heart, already at work on the southern 
coast of New Guinea, are making inquiries 
about the possibility of establishing themselves 
on the Mamba River. 

(Ji) ** The Governor informs us that he is unable 
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to reserve the land in the Mamba district for us 
if we are unable to occupy it within reasonable 
time." 

Such occupation was not made till nearly three 
years afterwards : and even then the Bishop, for 
his own party would have preferred to advance 
step by step along the coast, instead of leaving 
a gap of nearly a hundred and fifty miles un- 
touched between Collingwood Bay and the 
boundary ; but he decided to go forward at 
once, for several reasons. 

In addition to Sir William MacGregor's appeal, 
made just as he was leaving New Guinea, there 
was the fact that the Mamba natives were now 
settling down peacefully, building villages and 
making gardens. There were many white men 
on and within reach of the river ; and a resident 
magistrate and police camp had been re-estab- 
lished at Tamata. Communication was becoming 
less haphazard, and a small steamer now ran 
between Samarai and the Mamba mouth, while oil 
launches of various sorts plied up and down, so 
that there would be no need for the Mission 
schooner to go up frequently with stores. Seven- 
teen miles beyond the Government station, and 
to be reached, if the track was good, in five 
or six hours, were the goldfields on the Gira 
River, and two or three hundred white men 
were already there. 

A beginning was made before the end of 1899, 
when the Rev. E. W. M. Hines, with a layman 
and seven natives, two of whom were Christian, 
opened a mission station, afterwards known as 
S. Andrew's. 
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Mr. Hiaes had come from Australia, volun- 
teering especially for work among these diggers ; 
but his health broke down completely before he 
had lived on the Mamba much more than a 
month, and when the Governor, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir George) Le Hunte, called at the new station, 
he found him *Wery nearly done for," and 
brought him down to Dogura in the Merrie 
England \ and though he was able to help for 
a short time at Taupota he was soon afterwards 
obliged to leave the country. 

The Annual Mission Report^ in recording Mr. 
Hines' departure, said that ^* it was his enterprise 
which enabled the Mission to establish itself on 
the Mamba, so that his nine months in New 
Guinea and his ill health were not for naught." 

The Bishop was in Australia at the time, and 
Mr. King, who was acting as Vicar-General, 
decided to take temporary charge of the new 
district. Early in February he went, hoping to 
remain there long enough to finish his work upon 
the Acts of the Apostles in Wedauan, which he 
took with him for final revision. That was twelve 
years ago, and Mr. King has more or less stayed 
there ever since, and he is to-day the one living 
white man who has competent knowledge of the 
Binandere speech of those parts. 

A layman who once made a whale-boat journey 
up the Mamba with Bishop Stone- Wigg wrote 
the following account of his experience. 

'* We reached the mouth of the river at about 
six o'clock one evening. It had been our inten- 
tion to start at two o'clock the next morning ; but, 
as it rained all night, we waited till daylight. 
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and then began our trip. Handicapped by the 
fact that our crew was a small and feeble one, 
and still more by the fact that the boat was so 
heavily laden as seriously to hinder rowing, we 
entered the mouth and began our tussle with 
a four-knot current. 

*'I was steering. We had about a ton and a 
half of cargo, the Bishop, another layman and 
myself, a South Sea Islander, and seven boys. 
On the upward trip one had no time to pay 
attention to the beauties around. We crept 
along the most sheltered bank of the river, and 
then would follow a rapid dash across the 
stream, during which we lost, perhaps, some 
few yards of headway before we escaped from 
the current and gained the shelter of the 
opposite bank. 

" We would warn the boys two minutes before 
their twenty minutes spell came to an end; 
and, all being ready, on the word ' change ! ' 
their substitutes would slip into their places, 
and perhaps not more than two strokes would 
be lost. As we were short-handed, M. and I 
took alternate spells with the crew, and so 
were able to .gauge the boys' burden. At 
sunset we got out on the bank, and formed a 
camp. The Bishop had his mattress under a 
fly ; and some of the boys sheltered there too 
when the night rains came on. M . and I pre- 
ferred the boat; and, despite a few mosquitoes, 
quiet soon settled on our little camp, as we 
were all very tired. 

**Our experiences of the next day were 
very similar, but our camp next night was a 
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ghasdy business. We saw a lime-tree near a 
deserted clearing which seemed very suitable 
for a campy and we decided to disembark. 
Hardly had we landed than a cloud of mos- 
quitoes flew to greet us, and with an affection 
born of long fasting they embraced us. 

** Uneducated to the last degree, they let us 
smash them by sevens and tens on all exposed 
parts of our bodies. The poor boys endured 
agonies, and before they could begin to light 
a fire and pitch the fly, we had to lend them 
such spare shirts, pyjamas, and coats as our 
scanty wardrobes afforded. 

'* Evening prayers were almost farcical, as 
no one could endure the agony of hundreds of 
sharp pricks without scratching and slapping 
furiously. 

** M. camped in the boat, as being less mosquito- 
haunted ; the Bishop and I slung our nets under 
the fly, and killed the score or so of mosquitoes 
which, settling on our bodies as we entered, 
had managed to get in. 

** At eleven o'clock the rain began, and imagine 
my horror on finding that it was coming through 
my mosquito-net, which protruded beyond the 
edge of the fly. I dared not get out of the 
net, as the rain had brought thousands more 
mosquitoes. 

''A cry from the boat half an hour later 
showed that things were not in a happy con- 
dition there. Rain from the bank poured into 
the boat and she was sinking fast. M. was 
wet to the skin, his blankets and swag were 
saturated ; and while the boys, hastily moving 
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some of the t>oxes out, bejan baling water from 
the boat with a bucket, he ran up to us. 

**By this time I was sitting at the innermost 
comer of my mosquito-net, with the remainder 
a mere pool of water. M. tried to get in, but 
when he lifted the net, several hundreds of the 
pests entered, and drove us out. We tried to 
cover ourselves with the wet blankets, having 
only our noses exposed to breathe ; but the 
mosquitoes got into our nostrils, crawling over 
the blankets, and our position was one of 
excruciating misery. Never had I found a 
night so long ; and we hurried away at the first 
break of dawn, despite the pouring rain; and 
after perhaps half a mile of rowing got rid of 
our persistent enemies. 

''It turned out that the clearing had once 
been a goods depot and village, but the mos- 
quitoes increased, making existence an impos- 
sibility, and the village was moved away. 
Imagine some score of beehives overturned, 
and the bees infuriated, and you will have 
some idea of what it was like that night at 
Uji. 

''Next day we got up to Manatu, and there 
camped in the Government rest house, in dry- 
ness and comparative freedom from mosquitoes. 

"Eight miles next morning brought us to Siu, 
and here we left the boat and went overland 
to S. Andrew's. As a rule this is a good track, 
but the river was in flood and the jungle all 
under water, and for two miles of the way the 
water was well up to our thighs. 

"Arrived at the station, we changed, and 
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were gladdened at 7 p.m. by the arrival of the 
boat, which had to go round long bends of the 
river to reach us. We spent altogether a fort- 
night on the Mamba, and had two services at 
Tamata, the mining store township, one on 
Palm Sunday and another on Easter Day, 
besides a lantern service on Good Friday. 

'*The run down the river only took eight 
hours, as against four days going up. From 
Mamba to Tufi, on Cape Nelson, where I am 
writing, the schooner has taken seven days, as 
we are beating up against the south-east trade 
wind." 

The present writer went up the Mamba by 
whale-boat some little time ago, and he can 
vouch for the dreadful accuracy of Mr. Giblin's 
description. It is still raining on the river ; the 
mosquitoes still haunt the banks in great 
battalions; sleep is still impossible; and the 
water still knows how to find its way precisely 
to the spot where your blankets are spread. It 
is not only missionaries, of course, who have to' 
put up with these things ! Magistrates going 
quietly about their work: traders and miners 
toiling hard for a not very opulent reward : it is 
the same for all of them — and if the missionaries 
sometimes have to struggle through with smaller 
equipment than other and richer men, they at 
least possess the compensating advantages of a 
sustaining enthusiasm to which the Government 
officers do not as a rule pretend, and of an 
unselfish motive to which the straightforward 
money-seeking white man in Papua makes no 
claim. 
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Mr. King soon got to know the district and the 
people. A couple of months after he got up 
there, Ascension Day and Queen's birthday fell 
together, and almost everybody from the Govern- 
ment settlement — magistrates, native police, cook- 
boys, prisoners, and a few visiting diggers — spent 
the day on the Mission station, which was two 
or three miles further down the river. Natives 
came in from villages round about, and the sports 
— running, swimming, obstacle races, jumping, 
greasy poles, and so on — went on all day, with an 
interval during which Mr. King and the resident 
magistrate made orations to the people, explana- 
tory of the missionaries' presence there, and of 
the part the natives were expected to play in the 
new order of things. Later in the day a child 
of the native police sergeant, whose wife was 
a Port Moresby convert, was baptized, the 
two Government officers standing sponsors ; 
and before they went away the magistrates 
borrowed two of the Mission boys to show 
the police how to build a proper house for 
"Government." 

"People would expect one to feel lonely," 
wrote Mr. King, "but if this is loneliness I rather 
enjoy it. I have better health than any of the 
boys, and I like pegging away at this language 
which no one has been able to do anything with 
as yet. Though we have not begun services in 
native yet, we doctor the people in their sick- 
ness, and I think they are beginning to trust and 
understand us. I keep up some of my work for 
Dogura, too. I have nearly finished the trans- 
lation of the greater part of Genesis, and am 

R 
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working at a revision of the dictionary. Of 
course all our station services are in Wedauan, 
but I am able to use a good deal of English in 
conversation with the boys." 
' The Bishop came up a month afterwards, 
bringing Mr. Ramsay, who stayed there three 
years, and David Tatoo, a South Sea Islander, 
who is there still. 

Before the end of the year Mr. King had begun 
to go up and down the river, and to follow the 
tracks overland, sometimes through silent shadowy 
forest so thick that the sun's rays were rarely 
seen, over muddy paths that were mere tangled 
masses of slippery roots and prickly creepers, and 
sometimes through sago swamps, or across creeks 
on a hurriedly made raft, to the twenty or thirty 
villages and the goldfields on the Gira River, 
close to the German territory. 

That the people were still wild, and the district 
still unsettled, is shown by the following, written 
by Bishop Stone- Wigg in 1901, just after paying 
a visit to the Gira, when he had found the people 
''timid at first, but reassured when they heard 
the missionaries' errand was to put down fighting 
and to spread peace'': — 

''A week or two ago the Mamba and Gira 
natives, in a frenzy for blood, made a combined 
expedition against the natives of Waria River, 
beyond the Gira, and attacked them in force. 
But the Waria men are fine fighters, judging by 
the size of their spears, one of which was brought 
away at the time and given to me for the museum 
at Dogura. The attack was repelled, and twenty 
of the marauders who fell in the skirmish were 
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carried away and eaten. The defeated natives 
then fell in with some village constables from 
the Mamba River, who had been sent out armed 
with rifles to arrest or shoot a notorious prisoner, 
who had escaped in irons from gaol. These 
armed men were enlisted by the defeated 
coalition, and another attack was made on the 
Waria River natives. The rifles did fearful 
execution, and twelve of these unfortunate men 
were killed. Their bodies were cut up, the flesh 
smoked, and brought home on poles to the 
Mamba, as pigs' flesh is carried. It was the 
distribution of this 'food' that led to detection. 
A portion was given to a man who had learnt 
better things, and he threw the flesh into the 
river and reported the matter to the magistrate, 
who at once took steps to punish the aggressors." 
''I have been here eight months," wrote Mr. 
King, towards the end of 1900, '*and am only 
now able to speak for myself, however simply. 
When I reach a village, I get the people together, 
and give them an address. I tell them they are 
to be friendly with the white man, and that 
fighting is to stop. Then I tell them about the 
Father in the sky, what His words are to us, and 
about His Son, Who came to earth. I know 
they cannot take in much, but the people who 
have heard it before will talk about it afterwards. 
But now the Name of God and of our Lord has 
been declared on the Gira ; and the sound of 
a hymn in the tongue of the people has risen 
among the coconuts in the most northern village 
we know of in British New Guinea. As far 
as I can see, the language on Mamba and on 
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Gira is the same. I am told that at Ope, and 
even at some parts of the Kumusi (rivers south 
of the M amba), we shall have the same advan- 
tage. Thus all the study and time spent in 
learning Binandere will not have been wasted. 
It is difficulty but I think we understand a good 
deal of the construction of it now, and our 
vocabulary is somewhere near its first thousand 
words." 

Mr. Ramsay was an athlete and something of 
a boxer — a man strong in arm as well as in 
character. He got on well with the white men 
and the natives, and soon won their confidence. 
There were, at this time, fully two hundred 
miners and other whites in the district, and about 
three hundred carriers, brought thither from 
other parts of New Guinea. The Bishop wrote 
sympathetically of these pioneers of civilization, 
as men who were *^ suffering vicariously for those 
who will follow and reap the benefit.'' '' I must 
confess myself," he said, ''an admirer of the digger, 
with all his faults. . . . On the higher side he is 
much-enduring, generous-hearted, kindly, and as 
a conversationalist, both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Again I noticed how well their carriers 
looked, and how kindly was the relationship 
between the two classes. I must acknowledge 
that in this I was agreeably surprised." 

A school was opened at S. Andrew's, and soon 
there was an attendance of fifty or sixty children. 
On the principle that cleanliness comes very 
near to godliness, part of the daily routine for 
all these children was a plunge in the river just 
before school. Mr. Ramsay used to blow a 
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whistle and call out **Fall in!" and the chil- 
dren used to go and do it. 

Services were held regularly at five places — 
on S. Andrew's station for the surrounding villages, 
at the Government station of Tamata for the 
white settlement^ and at three villages down 
the river. The preachers for the village services 
were generally New Guinea Christians, two 
of whom soon learnt enough Binandere to begin 
their evangelistic labours. **Thus," as Mr. 
King said, ''the plants raised from seed sown 
at Taupota and Dogura are now commencing 
to shed their seed on soil which promises a 
rich harvest." 

One of the first boarders on the station was 
a boy named Goibo. His full name was Goibo 
Garoba ("The Angry Rati"), but he was the 
'' gentlest, dearest little fellow imaginable." His 
old mother, though glad for him to live with 
the missionaries, used to come over every day 
from her village on the other side of the river, 
bringing him food morning and afternoon, and 
paddling her own canoe, even when the river 
was in flood. This boy, like most of the Mamba 
people in those days, had tasted human flesh ; 
and it was even necessary, now and then, to 
examine very carefully the presents of food 
that were thus brought by their parents and 
friends to the boys living on the station. 

The missionaries used to take Goibo about 
with them on their cross-country journeys, 
when they were bound for strange villages, 
and he greatly helped them to make friends. 
Mr. Ramsay taught him a number of acrobatic 
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tricks, and when the people were surly, or 
slow to accept the white men's advances, 
Goibo's antics would put them in a good humour. 

One Sunday in November, just after morning 
service, a deputation of natives — village con- 
stables, men who had been in the police force, 
and others — was waiting for Mr. King. They 
had brought a present of coconuts, and wanted 
to know if he would tell them why they were 
having so much rain, and whether he could do 
something to stop it. The river had risen and 
the water was swamping their plantations and 
rotting their taro. It was keeping them from 
work in the gardens, and from procuring daily 
food. When any trouble of this sort comes to 
a native, his first thought is that somebody is 
to blame, and then he looks about to find out 
who it is. 

Certain of the natives believed that some 
one had placed banana leaves under the water, 
and so brought the rain; others suggested that 
the barometer on Mr. King's verandah and the 
rain gauge which stood out on the grass might 
have something to do with it. Mr. King ventured 
on a few general explanations as to the relation 
of cause and effect, with particular application 
to the fact that he measured the rain after it 
fell and not before, and that neither he nor 
any other man, white or brown, had any control 
over the amount, or manner, or place, or time 
of its falling ; and then he went on to speak of 
God Who sits above the waterflood ; and in the 
afternoon he preached to them about Elijah and 
the cloud that was no bigger than a man's hand. 
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So the missionaries do their work. There are 
set services and regular classes, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, every year, and preachings 
in the villages: but many useful chances come 
when a few natives, frightened or puzzled or 
merely amused by something that is beyond 
their common experience and simple under- 
standing, decide to go along and talk it out 
with the missionary, who seems to them to 
know very nearly all about ever3rthing. 

At the end of two years, Mr. King, very 
weak after a bout of influenza, accepted the 
offer of a trip to Samarai in the Merrie England. 
On the way back he landed for the first time 
at the mouth of the Kumusi River, and walked 
overland to S. Andrew's, visiting many villages 
as he went, and finding that Mr. Ramsay had 
all but died of blackwater fever in his absence. 
**May God grant us grace,'' he wrote, when 
Ramsay had recovered and he himself had 
settled to routine work again, ** may God grant 
us grace to go on steadily, for though one can 
proclaim the Good News at a casual visit to 
a village, it takes years of patient striving to 
build up a Church." 

Six months afterwards, just as they were 
getting ready to build a mission hospital, flames 
from a rubbish heap ran along the ground and 
caught the church, and in ten minutes it and 
the schoolroom had gone, and the hospital had 
to wait until these two large and necessary 
buildings had been put up again. The local store- 
keeper and the Resident Magistrate both offered 
help» and the natives undertook to work without 
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wages. Among the most zealous workers were 
two men for whom the Mission had procured 
terms of imprisonment a few months before, 
and Mr. King thought it would be hard to find 
**a more practical proof of their friendliness 
towards us and of the gradually increasing readi- 
ness to accept our teaching.'' 

In August, 1902, two nurses, with a white 
carpenter and five native workmen, and Selwin 
and Elisabeta from Wedau, left for the Mamba, 
to build and open the hospital. This was a little 
building thirty feet long and fourteen feet wide, 
with a ten foot verandah all round it, and walls 
and roofing of ruberoid. There was a dis- 
pensary built into the verandah, and nurses' 
quarters of native material. 

In the short year of its existence this hospital 
was a centre of useful medical work, both 
among white men and natives — Mr. King was 
himself a patient for a week, with blackwater 
fever — but the over-worked nurses broke down 
in health, and the expense was so heavy, that 
within a few months of the Bishop's return 
from England the ladies were withdrawn, and 
the hospital closed as a part of the ''Great 
Retrenchment." 

Mr. Ramsay was sent to Australia in April, 
1903, to read for Holy Orders ; the Rev. E. W. 
Taylor died in June ; the Rev. H. Newton had 
gone on a long overdue furlough; and for six 
months after the Bishop's return Mr. King was the 
only priest left in the diocese. Mr. King's furlough 
was also due, but he waited for a time at Boianai 
to prepare some sixty candidates for Confirma- 
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tion. The miners were leaving the Mamba for 
other fields, but David Tatoo and a New Guinea 
Christian pupil teacher went on with the native 
work at S. Andrew's after Mr. King went away. 

In 1905, the Bishop had been on a visit to the 
Gira goldfield, and was coming down the coast 
to Buna Bay, whence he intended to walk to the 
Yodda goldfield. The Resident Magistrate of the 
northern division was to meet him at Ope River, 
half-way between Mamba mouth and Buna, to 
make arrangements for the opening of a new 
station. Altogether, there were twenty-two 
persons on the little launch, including eleven 
carriers, and two laymen, and a South Sea 
Islander, and three native boys for the new 
station. 

They reached the river mouth early one after- 
noon in July, and found the south-east wind 
blowing straight in and a big sea running, the 
surf breaking fiercely on the sandy bar. It was 
at this spot that the Bishop and Mr. Ramsay had 
been upset out of a dinghy, and in no little danger 
from unfriendly natives, four years before. 

The launch was towing a large whale-boat 

heavy with stores, and the Bishop's first anxiety 

was to get these things safely landed. The boat 

had lost its rudder on the way up, but the 

engineer of the launch was an expert seaman, 

and offered to take the boat through the surf. 

The launch was anchored a little way out and 

there seemed to be no great risk in the engineer 

leaving it for a time. The whale-boat, with an 

oar lashed aft, got safely through the surf, and 

the Bishop began to look anxiously for its return, 

s 
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as the launch was jerking ominously at its anchor 
chain. 

'' I had just caught sight of the returning boat/' 
wrote the Bishop, '^when the chain snapped, 
and the launch was adrift. We got the awning 
down and the sails up as quickly as possible, the 
waves rolling in and making it hard to keep our 
feet. The wind was driving us straight on to the 
breakers, and the vessel could make no headway 
against it. The engineer and boys saw our plight, 
and faced the surf with nerve and vigour. If 
they could reach us with a minute or so to spare, 
the engine would be started and the vessel could 
get out to sea. The space between us was rapidly 
reduced, chiefly owing to the speed with which 
we were driven nearer the shore. It was a 
moment of extreme tension when the whale- 
boat faced the biggest rollers. Had it surmounted 
them the launch might just have been saved : 
but it was an impossible task, and the boat was 
completely filled, and then turned bottom up- 
wards, leaving its occupants in four feet of 
water, but unable to stand against the force of 
the waves. 

** Very shortly afterwards the launch struck on 
the bar, and huge seas washed over it. We had 
tried our best to close up the engine-room, but 
without avail. It was hard enough to keep our 
feet at all, much less to shift gear, close up sky- 
light, ports, and scuttle. The waves lifted the 
vessel and threw it down again, driving it in 
nearer and nearer. Fortunately the bottom was 
soft sand and clay, but the strain on the timbers 
must have been great. We got what we could 
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out of the launch, the boat's crew pulling them- 
selves up to the vessel by the line we threw 
out to them, and working bravely under most 
unpleasant conditions. Some of the carriers 
were completely cowed; but others, and the 
two Christian launch boys in particular, were 
indomitable in their efforts. 

** Having got what we could out of the vessel, 
we left it one by one, and struggled through the 
waves to the beach, where we dried our be- 
longings and tried to be philosophical. It was 
heartrending to see the vessel that night. Like 
a human being in the coils of some resistless 
monster, it tossed and writhed in mute and 
helpless agony, and at daybreak next morning, 
when it was high tide, the two masts alone 
appeared above water. 

''We did not forget to be thankful that night 
for mercies received. As in an historic ship- 
wreck, we 'escaped all safe to land,' and 'the 
barbarous people showed us no little kindness ' — 
a very different experience to that of 1901, for 
now they brought us large quantities of native 
food, and helped us next morning to save what 
we could from the wreck." 

Two Government officers came quickly from 
Buna, and with the help of some one hundred 
and fifty natives, the launch was lifted out of 
reach of the spring tides, and shored up high 
and dry on the beach. 

The Bishop had to wait for a week before he 
could get away from the neighbourhood; but 
during that time he walked along the coast, and 
chose a site for a station at Ambasi, three miles 
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nearer the M amboi on a low hill which promised, 
and has proved, to be as healthy as it was 
beautiful, with a fiairly sheltered anchorage and 
protected beach, where stores could be landed 
dry, and where there was a fiair population who 
were eager for the missionaries to settle among 
them. 

It was to S. Margaret's, Ambasi, that Mr. King 
returned, and though he still makes the long 
whale-boat trip periodically to S. Andrew's, to 
visit David Tatoo and superintend his work, 
Ambasi has been the chief station of the district 
ever since. There is a station, now, in charge 
of South Sea Islanders, near the Ope, and another 
in Gona Bay, not very far from Buna. The 
first Baptisms in the northern division have 
taken place quit6 recently, and among the first 
of the Binandere to become Christian was 
Goibo, the ** Angry Rat," who once helped the 
Mission by *' turning Catherine wheels to the 
glory of God." 



YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
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On fsir pUiy» on MiMion teaohinl, «nd on the example of 
decent lives in the pretence of the netire nice, it bnilt thet 
intangible ftbrio of moral force by which elone we hold our 
footing in thit colony, the only one of itt tize end importance 
known to me that hat never had a toldier in itt tervice. . . . 
Years ago I pronounced Mitsion teaching to be indispensable 
to the progress and settlement of a country such as this. 
Experience only confirms this opinion. We can have no better 
colleagues than the members of a loyal Mission* . • . The 
coloured teacher, with all his human failings, has been to us 
a most important ally.'* — Sir William MacGregor (letter to the 
Resident at the seat of Government, B.N.G., December, 1898). 
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CHAPTER VI 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 

AS an example of the expansion of a New 
- Guinea Mission district — yesterday, when 
the pioneers had done their work and the foun- 
dations had been laid, and to-day, when there 
are many Christians, and a priest has been put 
to live amongst them — take Boianai, fifteen or 
sixteen miles from Dogura, further west, and 
nearer the head of Goodenough Bay. 

Maclaren visited the place more than once, 
and to those who know something about malaria, 
and can read between the lines of Maclaren's 
journals and letters, it seems very likely that 
when he spent that December night sleeping, 
or trying to sleep, in the midst of half a hundred 
natives in the mosquito-haunted club house on 
Boianai beach, he then and there contracted 
the fever of which two or three weeks after- 
wards he died. 

Boianai was first occupied by resident mis- 
sionaries in March, 1895, when Mr. Cyril 
Elwin, now a priest in Australia, but then a 
lay member of the New Guinea Mission, settled 
there with Willie Holi, a South Sea Islander. 
Mr. Elwin had joined the staff two years 
before, but had been invalided and sent back 
to Australia after four months. His health im- 
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proving in a year or so, he placed himself once 
more at the disposal of A.B.M., and was sent 
first to the Queensland Aboriginal Mission at 
Bellenden Ker, now known as Yarrabah, and 
then on again to New Guinea at the beginning 
of 1895. 

On the day that Elwin reached Dogura, Mr. 
King happened to be at Boianai, when he found, 
''rather to his astonishment," that the people 
were ready to welcome a resident missionary, 
and to sell the piece of land that was wanted 
for a station. They were **not very cordial," 
but Mr. King thought it was ''a great thing that 
they did not venture on actual opposition," and 
that ''some of them even helped to build the 
house." 

In a few weeks Elwin 's health again broke 
down, and he came to Dogura and stayed there 
for Holy Week. Then he went back to his 
station, but had finally to give it up, and after 
staying some time at Dogura went again to 
Yarrabah, "where he had formerly enjoyed 
good health." 

Another S.S.I, was sent to live with Willie 
Holi, and for eighteen months these two coloured 
men kept things going, with six months' help 
from Mr. Clark, who went there chiefly to 
start them in their school work. 

Mr. Clark, whose account of a visit to Uiaku 
has already been quoted, wrote the following 
description of Boianai as it appeared to him 
in 1897. 

** Boianai is about twenty-five (sic) miles west 
of Dogura, and is one of seven villages on a 
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small but very deep bay, called Murawawa 
(P Vurawara), which is a bight at the base of 
Goodenough Bay. There are no people living 
on the shore between Boianai and Dogura, as 
the mountains come down close to the sea : but 
here the hills fall back gradually, leaving a level 
semi-circular plateau covered with tall grass 
and trees and shrubs, and traversed by two 
dried-up water courses. At the edge of this 
plateau, near the foot of the mountains, which 
in some places rise to three thousand feet, are 
the gardens, where the natives grow their sweet 
potatoes, yams, bananas, and taro. 

''The villages are all close to the sea, and 
are very clean and well cared for. In and 
about the villages the ground is covered with 
shingle and broken coral to a depth of some 
inches, and with the exception of coconut palms, 
of which there are great numbers, and a few 
crotons, nothing else grows in them. 

''The houses are built of grass and palm 
leaves; but there is no plan in their arrange- 
ment, and they are placed anyhow. They are 
low, gable-ended structures, about sixteen feet 
long by ten or twelve broad, the ridge of the 
roof being eight or ten feet high, with the eaves 
coming down to within three feet of the ground, 
and as the entrance is always in the side the 
people have to stoop as they go in and out. 
Furniture they have none. They sleep on the 
ground, upon mats made of pandanus leaves, 
and the men rest their necks upon carved wooden 
pillows, so that they may not crush their hair, 
in the arrangement of which they take particular 

T 
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pride. It is teased with a long wooden comb 
until it stands out all over the head for four or 
five inches. The women shave their heads as 
soon as the hair gets long enough to take hold 
ofy also their eyebrows, using a piece of stone 
or shelly but when they can get hold of a piece 
of glass they prefer that. 

''The Mission ground is between the two 
villages of Kaiboda and Boianai, and about four 
acres in extent, a very large part of which has 
been cleared of grass and covered with shingle 
like the villages ; and though not pleasant to 
walk on, and rough on one's boots, it has the 
advantage of being clean, and after a fall of rain the 
broken coral and shells and basalt sparkle with 
different colours. The ground above high water- 
mark rises sharply for about fifteen feet, and 
then is level right back to the hills. The school- 
church, teachers' house, and mine are all close 
together, and about a hundred yards from the 
sea. One of the dry creeks I spoke of borders 
our ground, and the other runs through it at 
the other side, and both of these are full of trees 
and scarlet hibiscus and shrubs of every shade 
of green from olive to light emerald, through 
which, lifting high their feathery crowns, the coco- 
nut palms thrust upwards in search of sun and 
air. Between the Mission buildings all is clear 
but for a few coconuts, so that we can see right 
across the bay from our doors. Above high 
water mark the beach is covered with creeping 
convolvulus, which always seems to be in 
flower." 

In August, 1897, Dick Bourke, a South Sea 
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Islander who had just come to New Guinea, 
was sent to Boianai ; and after another two years 
it was possible again to put a white man there, 
and Francis De Sales Buchanan took charge in 
September, 1899. 

A priest from Dogura used to go up every few 
weeks ; and Mr. Newton, who generally went, 
wrote as follows at the end of 1901 : — 

** I have made two trips to Boianai in the last 
three months, the intermediate visit being paid 
by Mr. Taylor, who then had his first experience 
of whale-boat travelling and life on an outstation ; 
and on both occasions I have been privileged 
to see unmistakable signs of the progress of God's 
work. 

''When Mr. Buchanan went to Boianai a little 
over two years ago, the general feeling and 
atmosphere of the villages were anything but 
favourable to us, and the work had suffered 
from many disadvantages and drawbacks. Willie 
Holi (S.S.I.), who had a very strong influence, 
died on May 27, 1899, and Dick Bourke (S.S.I.) 
had been alone until Mr. Buchanan's arrival. 

'' Honestly and faithfully as Dick has worked, 
it was more than he could manage single-handed, 
for Boianai is the most populous centre at this 
end of our coast line. The classes for catechu- 
mens had to be dropped, and all Dick could 
possibly manage was to keep the services going 
at the various centres, and maintain his influence 
over the people generally. For months it seemed 
as though we were to make no progress, but the 
seed sown by Willie and Dick was not lost, and 
after two years of quiet work and steady influence 
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it was my privilege in September last to admit 
sixty-two men and women to the catechumenate, 
and again this month to admit nineteen more. 
These are nearly all old catechumens of Willie's ; 
and the striking thing is that not one has been 
persuaded to join the class. They have in every 
instance asked for admission of their own accord. 
Many who are very friendly, and who were 
expected to come forward, have not done so, 
and are probably waiting to be invited, or for 
something else to break down the reserve. Now 
they have their classes twice a week, and attend 
very regularly, even leaving a village dance— and 
they are very fond of dancing there — when the 
bell rings for a class. 

"Every one who goes is struck with the 
change. Two years ago all was opposition, now 
all is friendliness. Two years ago murders and 
disturbances were common in the neighbourhood, 
now everything is quiet; and when a murder 
was committed in the mountains a short time 
ago, one of the chief men of the mountain tribe 
came to explain everything to Mr. Buchanan, 
and to ask him in reporting it to the Govern- 
ment to let all the mitigating circumstances be 
known. 

"To what is the change due? Those who 
know the place and the people cannot but think 
that it is a wonderful instance of the working 
of the Holy Spirit by indirect means, and with 
inadequate instruments. Willie Holi's influence 
was great indeed: Dick has been wonderfully 
sincere and single-minded, with never a thought 
for anything but God's work : Mr. Buchanan must 
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have done muchy but he has not yet mastered 
the language, and depends entirely upon Dick 
for interpreting: the Government has done 
something in the way of punishing outbreaks 
and murders: and the influence of the few 
Boianai boys baptized at Dogura has had its 
share. But all this is very inadequate cause 
for such effect. One can only think of the 
words spoken to the prophets of old: 'Not by 
mighty nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.' 

"I wish some people who doubt whether we 
do any good could have been present at that 
service of admission to the catechumenate last 
September. Besides the candidates, who were 
arranged in front, a large number of others were 
present, men on one side, women on the other. 
There were over twenty men with their wives 
to be admitted, and none of the candidates were 
children. The number was too large for the 
questions to be put individually, and so they 
were answered collectively. To the question 
'Do you desire instruction?' came the answer 
like a great shout, 'I desire it.' When the 
questions were answered, I admitted each one 
separately with the customary words, ' N. before 
this assembly I receive you into the catechu- 
menate in the Name,' etc., holding the candidate 
by the right hand meantime. It was a long 
service, and to white people would have been 
a little tedious; but the whole congregation of 
hysterical people, whom the slightest thing sends 
off at a tangent, were perfectly quiet and reverent 
throughout. As we sang the hymn 'Jesus shall 
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reign where'er the sun/ I could not help thinking 
that the words are gradually being fulfilled." 

At that time, as recorded in the Annual Retort 
of the Mission, there were thirty-eight boys 
living on Boianai station, drawn from nearly 
all parts of the wide district under Mr. Buchanan's 
charge. He had had to refuse others, including 
two who came forty miles asking to be allowed 
to stay, ''partly because of the expense, and 
partly because of the responsibility, with no 
proper facilities for caring for them if they fall 
sick, so far from their own people." 

''Give me permission," he said one day, ''and 
I will have a hundred children on the station 
in a fortnight ; but it will mean expense in 
buildings and in keeping them." 

The Report went on to say that "Dick Bourke 
had been invaluable; his devotion to his work, 
and the trouble he takes to fit himself for it (e.g., 
he never comes to Dogura but what he asks 
to be taught tunes for new hymns for his people) 
are such as to put some of us to shame at times. 
. . . He has made twenty-seven pastoral journeys 
during the year to various places on the coast 
line, and wherever Dick has gone he has found 
people ready to listen to God's message, and 
to offer children for training at Boianai. The 
station has been almost entirely rebuilt during 
the year." 

The next year (1902) opened at Boianai with 
" the largest Baptism there has been in the 
Mission." Mr. Buchanan was due for furlough 
in September, but " there was no one to take up 
his work, and he never for one moment enter- 
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tained the idea of leaving it until a locum tenens 
could be found.'' 

Services were held in five places regularly, 
and in twenty others occasionally, and a cate- 
chumens' class was begun by Dick at Vurawara, 
a group of villages two or three miles west of 
Boianai. 

Towards the end of 1903, when Mamba hospital 
was closed, Mr. King went to Boianai for three 
months to prepare fifty-nine candidates, of whom 
thirty-seven were men, for Confirmation ; and 
Nurse Nowland, who had also come from the 
Mamba, was established at Boianai with a lady 
teacher. These two ladies had to be withdrawn 
after six months, as the Mission was very short 
of nurses when Nurse Newton died. 

The 1905 Report said that ''Mr. Buchanan and 
Dick have worked on as bravely and patiently 
as ever, the former having completed five and 
a half years without furlough, a record in the 
Mission." That was seven years ago, and Mr. 
Buchanan has never been persuaded to go for 
a holiday yet ; and once, when his superior 
officers ordered him to Australia, for a change 
and medical repair, he actually satisfied his 
conscience by a few minutes' talk with the 
doctor in Samarai, and then got him back to 
Dick and his beloved Boianai. 

The Resident Magistrate for the time being of 
that division wrote to Mr. Buchanan on April 
8, 1905 ; and, though the letter deals only with 
externals, it is worth quoting : — 

** I was extremely pleased," said Mr. Campbell, 
''when visiting the Boianai villages the other 
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day, to find an entire absence of an3rthing 
approaching serious crime amongst the inhabi- 
tants, and I was also struck with their quiet 
and orderly conduct. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this happy state of affairs is, in no 
small measure, due to your excellent work in 
the cause of Christianity and civilization, and 
to the powerful influence for good which your 
presence amongst these people — once so unruly — 
exerts on the native mind. If all the other 
people in this division gave me as little trouble 
and anxiety as now do the powerful tribes of 
the Boianai district, my work would indeed 
be light'' 

And so the Annual Reports go on: ''This 
station has the largest body of native com- 
municants in the Mission." ''Mr. Buchanan 
has completed another year without furlough, 
and R. Bourke is as faithful as ever." "This 
station is most economically managed, and that 
it is well supplied with native food is shown 
by the fact that though there are thirty-two 
boarders, only one bag of rice was used during 
the year." "Mr. Buchanan has sent nineteen 
tons of native food to Dogura during the year, 
and six bushels of limes." 

Five years ago, John Regita, who was one 
of the first students at the training college, and 
who had been to Australia with Bishop Stone- 
Wigg, was licensed as an evangelist, and put 
in charge of the considerable group of villages 
at Vurawara. He soon had a school of sixty 
children, and was responsible for the daily 
services in church, Sunday services for both 
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Christians and heathen, classes for catechumens, 
and a weekday service in another village. He 
has done well ever since he went there, and 
is one of the two Papuan natives who may 
possibly, though not probably, be admitted to 
Deacon's Orders in our time. 

The 1909 Report said that ''Mr. Buchanan is 
now in his tenth year of continuous service 
at this station. That it is telling on him goes 
without saying ; that he is happy, no one can 
doubt. Richard Bourke, who has been still 
longer at Boianai, had a trip right up the coast 
this year, and he decided, after seeing all the 
stations, that Boianai is the best. Mr. Buchanan, 
without troubling to visit the others, is prepared 
to agree with him." 

A year ago the Rev. S. R. M. Gill, who was 
trained at Burgh and Livingstone Colleges, and 
ordained at Dogura by the present Bishop, was 
sent to Boianai ; and on September 1, 1911, 
Mr. Buchanan, who described the day as ''the 
anniversary of my birth. Baptism, first Holy 
Communion, acceptance as candidate in O.S.B., 
and first sight of New Guinea," moved on a 
few miles further west, still accompanied by the 
faithful Dick, to open a new station at Uga Point. 

Mr. Buchanan's flowing beard, which gives 
him a remarkable likeness to the pictures of 
" General " Booth, has been snow-white for 
some years ; and Dick's sight is rather bad, and 
he cannot get about as he used to do ; but they 
are very much in earnest about their new 
district, and find the Pekupeku people perfectly 
charming. 

u 
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The love of these elderly men one for another, 
the Englishman pretematurally white^ and the 
other as black as your hat ; and their long con- 
tinued labour together, and the wonderful results 
of their work, in spite of Mr. Buchanan's in- 
ability, even after all these years, to speak 
anything but pidgin-English sprinkled most 
oddly with miscellaneous scraps from half a 
dozen mingled dialects, is one of the finest and 
most beautiful things in the story of the New 
Guinea Mission. 

They are now convinced that there is, after 
all, one station better and more beautiful than 
Boianai ; and that, of course, is S. Benedict's at 
Pekupeku, a mile or so inland from Uga Point ^ 

Similar stories might be told of the growth, 
always very gradual, in other districts. 

There is Mukawa, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Tomlinson have worked steadily for thirteen 
years, where nearly all the natives are now 
Christian, and where ''there is a very gentle 
home-like atmosphere about the station." 

Francis Tutuana, a Boianai boy named after 
Mr. Buchanan, a licensed evangelist and fellow 
student and companion in travel of John Regita, 
is in charge of the large Bogaboga villages, on 

' Mr. Gill wrote from Boianai a month ago, that he had been 
inland several times this year, making friends with the people. 
'* My last journey,*' he said, '*was a five days' trip among the 
Barabara people who had not seen a white man before, nor 
anything dim-dim (i.e., * foreign'). They are nearly always 
fighting with the Poudawana people, their favourite battle ground 
being the Berema Plateau. The Barabara people gave me one of 
the little village children to take back as a Mission boy. His 
father was killed and eaten after a recent fight with the 
Poudawanas." 
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the eastern side of Cape Vogel. Until quite 
lately, Mr. Tomlinson had to make many weari- 
some and often dangerous whale-boat journeys 
right along the western side of Goodenough 
Bay, but the Rev. John Hunt went to live at 
Menapi last year, and he now superintends the 
South Sea Islanders who were established two 
or three years ago at Paiwa, the wild place 
where Sir William MacGregor was once so 
unceremoniously treated. 

Mr. Tomlinson, in a letter which he wrote 
last May, said that his hands were very full 
just then : Confirmation classes at Mukawa, and 
classes for a Baptism that was to take place at 
Bogaboga on Whitsun Eve: and after that he 
was going to Wabubu, ten miles further along 
the coast, to give the final three weeks' prepara- 
tion to about thirty-five people who were to be 
baptized towards the end of June ; and he is 
''thankful to say that we have at last begun a 
catechumens' class at Uarakauta/' a station 
fifteen or twenty miles from Mukawa in Col- 
lingwood Bay, which was opened by South Sea 
Islanders three years ago. 

If the story of each large station were told 
in full, it would generally include the three 
stages of management by South Sea Islanders, 
by a white la3rman, and then at last by a priest ; 
though it is one of the ever recurring tragedies 
of the New Guinea Mission that it is so often 
impossible to follow up at the proper time, and 
just when the possibilities seem greatest, the 
preparatory work of the coloured teachers. 

And everywhere, as the priests-in-charge go 
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about their districts, they meet opportunities for 
new work and see openings for more stations ; 
but neither teachers, nor even money for their 
support, are available, and the work must still 
wait, as it has waited now for many years. 

In 1906 Mr. King walked from S. Andrew's, 
by way of the Ope and Kumusi Rivers, to Ambasi. 
He came one Saturday to a village which possessed 
a woman as its ''Village Constable.'' She put 
on her uniform and came out to meet the visitors. 
King preached that evening to a crowd of people 
on ''What we mean by God"; and twice again 
next day on " God the Father," and " God the 
Son," and then he sat down and wrote as 
follows : — 

"Never before, so far as we know, has 
Christian truth been taught in this district, 
though I held two services further inland, at 
Borugatatu on the Kumusi River, several years 
ago. One feels deeply the responsibility of 
choosing a subject and of setting it out in plain 
language on such occasions. The people listen 
attentively, but how much do they grasp ? Some- 
times the novelty or the solemnity of the service 
makes them giggle or talk, and others make 
matters worse by trying to stop them. The old 
men, not likely to have another opportunity of 
hearing ; the young people, who may never learn 
to follow up what they have heard. And the 
consequences to these people? What difference 
will the fact that the Gospel has once been 
preached in their hearing make to them? Such 
questions puzzle us, but we must be content to 
leave the answers with God. He has told us 
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to preach the Gospel. The responsibility of the 
result rests with Him/' 

Earlier in the same year, Mr. King, who might 
almost claim that at one time or another in these 
one-and-twenty years ''the whole diocese has been 
his parish/' was returning to Ambasi by launch, 
and here is his account of one part of the trip. 

''Last Friday we arrived at Uiaku and had 
the usual tumultuous greeting from the villagers. 
The Bishop and Mr. Money stayed there for the 
Sunday, and I went on on Saturday by whale- 
boat to the new Wanigera (a new station on a 
more healthy spot, round which the natives have 
built new villages). • . . On Sunday, Holy 
Communion early. ... At 10.30, after the 
catechumens' class, the bell rang for service. 
Jimmie Nogar read the service in Ubir, with 
Wedauan hymns and Psalms. I read a lesson 
in Wedauan, and preached in English, with 
Jimmie as interpreter. There were over two 
hundred and eighty in the church, and the 
singing was very good indeed, and the respond- 
ing excellent. . . . The church is wide and roomy, 
but it began to be close before the end of the 
service. 

"In the afternoon there was another service 
of a similar character ; and afterwards I walked 
through the village and came upon a group of 
men sitting round a fire. I found that one of 
them was the old man who exchanged names 
with Mr. Tomlinson in 1898, and is still called 
' Mesitom.' I reminded him that I had visited 
Wanigera in 1895. As he did not quite remember, 
I mentioned incidents of my visit — handkerchief. 
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watch, socks! • • • They remembered well 
enough then, and could give me the names of 
the experts. ' But/ they added, ' that was before 
the missionaries came and taught us; we don't 
do such things now/ 

'* Similar services had taken place at Uiaku, 
where, however, the language is totally different 
and much more difficult. On Monday the launch 
brought the Bishop and Mr. Money, and we 
went on north. 

'' We arrived at Okein on Tuesday, and spent 
the day tramping about looking for sites for a 
mission station. We camped for the night in 
Pouna village, and had a talk with the people. 
They use the Binandere language, which we use 
on the Mamba. They had offered to dance for 
our entertainment; but I said I wanted to teach 
them to sing another sort of song. They began 
to be shy; but I repeated the words of a hymn 
they could understand, and then we three visitors 
sang it. The old men and the young men 
clustered around, and I began to explain it. I 
found I had forgotten a lot of the language ; so 
I called on one of my northern boys, who has 
been at Dogura, and he explained the first verse : 
how our Father in heaven made the world, and 
gave us all good things. The men discussed it 
freely, and talked a long time over the news. 
Then we went on to the second verse, and my 
boy, who was admitted to the catechumenate 
last Christmas, told about the Father sending 
His Son, and His dying for us. He said, 'God 
has been listening to our singing, though we can't 
see Him. Now we shall talk. When we talk 
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to God we kneel down/ So they all knelt down 
on the sand, and I prayed that God would teach 
these people, who had never heard of Him 
before. As we rose from our knees, the boy 
called out, 'We have not been telling you lies; 
it is all true/ 

** It was worth something to see the interested 
look on the old men's faces, and how eagerly 
they listened to what every one said, and tried 
to remember what they had heard from some 
of their neighbours who had met the missionary 
at Tufi. The time will come when they will 
have a man living near them, and possibly the 
talk we had will help them to understand why 
he comes. 

''It is not always possible to seize oppor- 
tunities like this. The following night we were 
at Oro Bay, but the crowd of young men there 
were too excitable for any quiet talk. We have 
been choosing sites at various places up the coast, 
but we cannot occupy them unless we get men. 
Let Wanigera bear witness to what men can do 
who want to serve God ; and let Okein bear 
witness to the openings for service ; and each is 
only a specimen of numbers of other places.'' 

As for Okein, a South Sea Islander has lived 
there for three years now, on a hill near to 
Pouna, and within walking distance of half a 
dozen other villages, and there are a score of 
coastal villages within a day's canoe journey of 
the station. But the teacher is not very e£Eicient, 
and the priest-in-charge lives forty miles away, 
and there ought to be a white man now at 
Okein. 
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And at Uiaku, where there is a large popu- 
lation, and where a station was opened in 1901, 
South Sea Islanders have been for eleven years 
in charge. The first teacher died, and the present 
man, though well educated and a good fellow, 
is feeble and can do little with the turbulent 
high-spirited Maisin folk; and the same is true 
of Sinapa, where a South Sea Islander has 
lived for six or seven years; and there are 
many villages down the coast towards Mukawa 
which the Mission has never really influenced, 
though many of the young men, both from 
Uiaku and the smaller villages, have been 
*' recruited'' for work on mines and planta- 
tions. 

The priest in nominal charge of all these places 
lives at Wanigera, and is very fully occupied 
with the growing Christian community there; 
and not much will ever be done at Uiaku 
and along the coast until another white man 
can be spared. But the Maisin people have 
waited fourteen years, and it almost seems as 
if the opportunity were already gone. 

About the time that Mr. King and the Bishop 
spent that Sunday together in CoUingwood Bay, 
Mr. Money, the layman then in charge of 
Wanigera, went overland to the lower Musa 
River; and at Gumbode, a few miles from the 
coast, ''had a chat round the fire in the evening, 
and the old chief asked that the Bishop be invited 
to place a missionary there, saying that they 
would help in every way, and get the people 
of the outlying villages to gather and live round 
the Mission House." 
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**We held service," wrote Mr. Money, in an 
account of this trip, 'Mn six different villages, 
total attendance of 205, and took a rough census 
of the villages we visited (Foru, Sebago, Mofida, 
Senanda, Tarurawada, etc.)* Census showed 
fourteen villages, seventy-three houses, and 
411 inhabitants. Villages are very scattered, 
and unless they are brought together, as the old 
man at Gumbode suggested, it would be difficult 
to work them. The people seem anxious for us 
to begin ; but the labourers are few, and it will 
be some time before anything beyond making 
an occasional visit can be attempted.'' 

That was six years ago. The present writer 
has been casually to these places, which are 
within fifty or sixty miles of Wanigera, in the 
course of longer tours with the Resident Magis- 
trate of the division, but nothing of a missionary 
character has been done, or is likely to be done 
until the Mission staff is very largely increased. 
But there were recruiters in those villages last 
month, and thirty more boys have gone away to 
work for a year or two on the rubber plantations 
on the other side of New Guinea ; and there they 
will learn something of one side of English 
civilization, though nothing of the religion which, 
if it is worth anything at all, is worth more than 
anything else the white man can teach or offer 
them. 

The same story must be told of all the country 
inland from the coast. 

The Taupota crops often fail, and the people 
scatter into the mountains; there are many 
natives in the hills behind Dogura and Boianai ; 

X 
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there are unruly tribes inland from CoUintfwood 
Bay ; and the notorious Doriri have their villages 
only two or three days' journey from Wanigera. 
The writer has accompanied various Govern- 
ment patrols into that country, and all along the 
Musa River, and into a newly-discovered district 
further north, in the Hydrographer's Range^ 
'* where the population must be counted by 
thousands/' These natives are still unsettled 
and not yet under Government control ; and 
raids and murders are still as common there as 
they were all over New Guinea thirty years 
ago. 

The point need not be laboured. The Anglican 
Mission in New Guinea, with its paltry staff 
and insufficient funds, has accomplished very 
much comparatively speaking, in these one-and- 
twenty years; but it cannot be pretended that 
the English Church has yet taken her task in 
Papua very seriously, or risen more than a very 

little way towards the height of her opportunities. 

. • • • • . . 

At Samarai — one of the two "white" settle- 
ments in the territory — Mr. Ramsay, since his 
marriage and Ordination six years ago, has been 
parish priest and also general agent, accountant, 
and storekeeper for the Mission, and business 
manager and banker for most of the missionaries, 
who must do their shopping and money changing 
and postal business by deputy. A thankless and 
distracting task, sometimes, for the general agent 
and the deputy ; but missionaries in New Guinea 
cannot specialize, and must turn their hands to 
anything that needs doing. Mrs. Ramsay is 
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the hospitable hostess of people going on furlough 
or returning to their work, and of the many 
visitors who come and go in the boats. 

Mr. Ramsay also pays a few visits by schooner 
every year to the islands away to the east, 
where there are miners and a few other white 
folk; and every Sunday afternoon he holds a 
service in Samarai gaol, with a congregation 
of anything from fifty to a hundred prisoners, 
men and women perhaps of half as many different 
tongues, to whom he must preach as best he 
can in pidgin-English, since that is the only 
medium, and he the only teacher to whom 
these poor souls can look for any sort of explana- 
tion of the why and wherefore of the perplexities 
that have come into Papua with the wonderful 
but very interfering white man. 

At Port Moresby, the other "white" settle- 
ment, and the seat of Government, although it 
is not, technically, in the Anglican Mission's 
" sphere of influence," land has been bought for 
a church and parsonage, and money promised 
for the maintenance of a clergyman, and a priest 
will live there as soon as one can be spared. 

Dogura, of yesterday and to-day, has not been 
dealt with, just because it is the centre of diocesan 
activity, and too large and vigorous to be 
compressed into a few hurried pages of des- 
cription. 

It was rebuilt in 1906, by carpenters from 
Samarai, who found that many of the original 
piles on which the large European house was 
erected, "did not appear to have been sunk 
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more than a foot or fifteen inches in the ground, 
while others broke off level when a rope 
was tied to the top and pulled by a couple of 
men '' ; so that it was small wonder the floors 
had for a long time been getting ''more and 
more like the surface of the sea on a windy 
day." The chapel, which had hitherto formed 
the centre of the main structure, was rebuilt 
separately, near the path leading to Wedau 
village, and the living house rearranged on the 
old site. 

Mr. Newton, besides being parish priest of 
Wedau and Wamira and the other villages in 
Bartle Bay and among the hills behind Dogura, 
has a hundred or so of people to look after; 
the large school for boys drawn from all over 
the diocese, with Miss Cottingham in charge 
of the school work and a layman for external 
affairs ; the half-caste orphanage at Ganuganuana 
under Nurse Nowland and a lady teacher ; while 
Mrs. Newton, who came to New Guinea as a 
nurse fourteen years ago, besides her score or 
so of girl boarders, from among whom many 
fortunate South Sea Islanders have found well- 
trained and sufficiently civilized Papuan wives, 
generally has a handful of babies playing and 
tumbling about all over her verandah — poor 
little waifs and starvelings whom she has taken 
in and nursed back to health and strength, or 
orphans whom, on behalf of the Mission, she 
has adopted altogether. 

Gerald (Sharp), consecrated second Bishop of 
New Guinea two years ago, tarries for a little 
while now and then in a humble native-built 
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palace of i>alm leaves, half a mile away; and 
twice a year Dogura is a gathering ground for 
crowds of people : for the white staff in June 
at the time of the annual conference, and August 
for the South Sea Island teachers and some 
hundreds of elected Christian representatives 
from the various Mission districts. 

That is the time to see, as in a panorama, 
something of what has been done in New Guinea 
in the one-and-twenty years ! Especially, on 
the Sunday which falls nearest to the tenth of 
August, the anniversary of the first landing in 
1891, it is very wonderful to see these coloured 
people from two score scattered stations, and 
speaking a dozen different tongues, thronging 
into and around the chapel soon after sunrise, 
for Eucharistic worship and Communion. 

In times of depression even a New Guinea 
missionary sometimes wonders whether his work 
is really telling ; but he can have no room left 
for any doubt at all when he goes to Dogura at 
anniversary time, and sees these devout con- 
sistent native Christian people, who but a few 
years ago had no care for each other but to kill 
and devour and destroy, going up together into 
the house of their one Lord, and kneeling together 
in ** that blest Sacrament of Unity.'' 
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